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MOSTLY PERSONAL 


By JOHN T. BARTLETT, Co-Publisher 


In all sorts of publications, 
from big national weeklies to 
small, specialized periodicals, A. 


ator. & J. editors find the names of 
eller, subscribers. Sometimes the writer 
‘shed is an established professional, less 
si often a beginner. We get by far 


y the f the most pleasure when the writ- 

14 er is a beginner, hitting a big 
market for the first time—such 
as Florence R. Christian, Tucson, 
Arizona. Mrs. Christian made 
The Saturday Evening Post (July 14 issue) with a 
delightful story, “Grandfather and the Black Widow.” 
Florence Christian’s first writing was in other 
fields. She began with verse—sold 75 poems, plus 
greeting card pieces (‘about two hundred dollars 


John T. Bartlett 


SM worth.”) Then she went on to fiction. 

The kind of writing with which an_ individual 
breaks into print is often relatively humble, quite dif- 
ferent from that with which considerable success later 

tual comes. Betty Smith (author of the best-seller, “A 
cted © {pltee Grows in Brooklyn’) got her start by writing 


amateur plays, hundreds of them. Examples could be 

multiplied. In our family, the best-liked book so far 

this year is A. J. Cronin’s ‘‘The Green Years,” of 
which hundreds of thousands of copies have ‘been 
sold. I learned accidentally the other evening what 

Dr. Cronin’s first published work (1927) was. Leaf- 

ing through a catalog of House of Books, devoted 

Mito modern first editions, I came on the Cronin item 

(No. 51): “Investigations in First-Aid Organizations 

t Collieries in Great Britain.” 

Even the stratosphere of belle lettres is largely 

iS peopled with men and women who began their writ- 
ing careers with unpretentious but useful writing— 
rdone with respect and, often, done well. 

more young writers realized this! Unfortunately 
they are all too likely to get an opposite idea, a belief 
hat to accomplish worthwhile things they must dedi- 

S. te themselves to the difficult fields, do nothing 

)-3500 ffelse. Their error is the more practical writer’s oppor- 

Now, ity. 


. 
Sewell Peaslee Wright (‘Synthesis in Fiction’) was 


pn the program of the Midwestern Writers Confer- 
ce; his subject, “Practical Psychology for the Creat- 
¢ Writer.” Star contributor to A. & J. for many 
slorida Mr. Wright lives in Springfield, Illinois. . . . 


Prank-B, Cook, editor of The Mayflower’s Log, Wash- 
ea ligton, D. C., tells us he would run more illustrated 
ull-page poems (like William W. Pratt’s “Just Im- 
Hagine!”” on another page) if he received more -verse 
Which qualified for feature treatment. This magazine, 
published by a famous hotel, is a good verse market; 
least two or three A. & J. poets appear in each 
pssue. . . . Julius Long (“Writing Against the 
law”) is an Ohio lawyer. . . . Both Walt Messenger 
(‘Chores’) and Addison Hallock (‘Don’t Fence Me 
Vut!") are New York State writers. 
v 
y Magazines have received an average 5% increase 
lo. third-quarter paper allotments. WPB’s announced 
Policy is to release additional paper as rapidly as pos- 
---- (i, one means of maintaining employment during 
reconversion period. 


5-45 vvy 
‘ According to The Manuscripters Club Bulletin, John 
Saxon ("I Write By Feel,’ page 16), specialist 


4 


4 


- in pulp detective fiction, ‘‘likes to take an afternoon 


nap on the richly carpeted floor of his office.’’ Court 
reporter by profession, Mr. Saxon has been writing 
“on the side” since 1909, often does 500,000 words 
a year. Exten ive research has convinced him that 
writers are chronically underpaid, a subject to which 
he devoted most of a convincing talk before a recent 
recting of The Manuscripters. He reviewed the 
/.uthors’ Guild reprint analysis, and continued with 
«xtersive data on the small percentage of the publish- 
ing “take” which beok and pulp writers often receive. 
vvyv 

Chiang Fu-tsung, director of the National Central 
L‘brary, Chungking, China, wrote us recently (airmail 
by way of India) that regular mail service has been 
re-established over the Burma Read, and again we are 
sending a complimentary copy of A. & J. each month 
to the library in di tant Szechwan province. 

Arnold Gingrich, of Esquire and other magazines, 
receives our cover salute this month. Everyone knows 
of Gingrich’s success as an editor. These are facts not 
so generally known: 

He owns a Phi Beta Kappa key (University of 
Michigan) ; he makes a hobby of modern first edi- 
tions, and collects jazz records; he is married and has 
three sons. Out of college (1925), he got his first 
editorial job with Rock Products, Chicago; next, wrote 
copy for the House of Kuppenheimer. David A. 
Smart, who published several trade papers, found 
Gingrich in the Kuppenheimer advertising depart- 
ment, ard the two began an association which has 
produced sensational publishing history — Apparel 
Arts, de luxe trade magazine, Esquire, Ken (which 
was discontinued as “ahead of its time’), Coronet 
and other magazines. 

Legends are numerous of the Gingrich passion and 
canacity for work. He. often works to 5 a.m. In the 
early davs of Apparel Arts, his regular schedule was 
two days and one night of work, one night of sleep. 
So we can get a rather special laugh from an item of 
per onal history. Made editor-in-chief of the Michi- 
gan Inlander, campus literary magazine, Gingrich was 
removed by the staff for ‘‘alleged indolence.” Our 
hero perhaps should be excused; he had a full-time 
library job (eight hours), Phi Beta Kappa grades to 
maintain. 
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Stop wasting time on stories that don’t sell. Double 
your writing income—and mcre—by devoting your writing 
talent wholly to oouatly. plotted, character motivated, action 
packed STORIES THAT SELL. 

A “Sherwood Brief’ is a rough draft of a story. It con- 
sists of a concentrated, soundly plotted narrative, exciting 
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you. From this Brief you write your own story in your 
own words—the quick, easy way. 
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JACK WOODFORD says: “.. . Every estab- 


lished writer as well as every beginner should have 
this book... It is a great relief to me.” 

_ Here, set down in compact, practical and authorita- 
tive step-by-step form are the answers to hundreds 
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MANUSCRIPT TECHNIQUE is a moving picture of 
editorial needs and writer’s desires, written so plainly 
and understandably that its information is readily 
assimilated. 
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PROFESSIONAL COACHING 
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Send your manuscripts to our Criticism De- 
partment. Get a complete report on plot, char- 
acterization, style; an expert analysis of mar- 
kets. Obtain the professional coaching counsel 
of the A. & J. Staff. 


We have examined the early work of thou- 
sands of writers, many of whom, receiving our 
constructive help, have later made magazine 
covers and book lists. 

Our research in current literary trends and 
writing methods, coupled with the judgment 
based thereon, are professionally at the service 
of Criticism Department clients. 

Let us see some of your work. 


You can be confident that qualities of crafts- 
manship and appeal will be completely rated. 
If we consider your manuscript has prospects 
of sale, with or without revision, our detailed 
personal report will include a list of prospective 
buyers. . 

Criticism fee—$2 for first 1000 words, then 
50 cents a thousand to 10,000 words; over 
10,000, 40 cents a thousand. Fee and return 
postage should accompany manuscript. 
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New Books For Writers 


"101 Plots Used and Abused,” by James \. 
Young, as-ociate editor of Collier's, is a novelty jg 
books for writers. A meaty foreword offers valuabl. 
counsel. The decidedly entertaining catalog of trit 
plots may prevent the student from using them, 
similar ones, to his loss. 

Mr. Young could have made more emphatic, we 
believe, the fact that much modern published fictiog 
is fashioned from old plots given new twists. His 
No. 71 is a good example—"An unfaithful wife 
ceives a number of expensive gifts from her love, 
Then one day the fellow gives her a gorgeous mink 
coat. Knowing that she cannot possibly show it 
her husband ... it is far too costly... she pawn 


See the July issue of Good Housekeeping fora 
variation, Frederick Laing’s “Every Woman Dogs,” 
There may be a moral in the fact that Mr. Laing’s 
effort, despite the several hundred dollars it brought 
him, won’t impress many (we believe) as much of ¢ 
story. (The Writer, Inc., Cloth, 44 pp. $1.25.) 


Robert B. Oberfirst, author of ‘Technique Sells the 
Short-Short,” is a critic. In this text he reprints and 
analyzes short-shorts from a variety of sources. Me 
Clure Newspaper Syndicate, Esquire, Argosy, Col 
lier’s, Ladies Home Journal, This Week, The New 
Yorker, The Atlantic Monthly, are represented by one 
each, Liberty by two. An interesting demonstration 
of successful reduction, from 1800 words to 800, is 
given in the chapter, “Cutting Sells the Short-Short” 
(Bruce Humphries, Inc. Cloth, 115 pp. $2.00.) 


“Writing Detective and Mystery Fiction’’ is a com 
pilation of articles and other short material—27 chap- 
ters by as many different writers, nearly all pract- 


tioners of the special literary craft. Editor A. S. Bur * 


ack has done a good job. Shotgun treatment has its 
defects—in particular, an inevitable percentage of dv- 
plication—but it also has its merits; many viewpoints 
are likely to develop a range of information and 
opinion a single writer could not conceivably offer. 
(The Writer, Inc. Cloth, 237 pp. $2.75.) 


“Men Under Stress” is a book which will enable 
writers to bring down to date their foundation knowl- 
edge of modern psychiatry. The abnormal in human 
behavior always has had, always will have, a large 
place in fiction. Authors of this book are perhaps 
the most noted army psychiatrists the war has pfo- 
duced, Lt. Col. Roy R. Grinker and Major Joho P. 
Spiegel, both of the Army Air Corps. The text is di- 
vided into five sections, The Men, The Environment 
of Combat, The Reactions to Combat—Morale, 
Reactions After Combat, and Civilian Applications. 
Case studies carefully reported are numerous. 4 
guage of the book is clear, readable, free from sciét- 
tific jargon. (The Blakiston Co. Cloth, 484 pp. Price 
does not appear on review copy.) 
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I've heard it at least a hun- 
dred times: 

“But I can’t write a fight 
scene! My husband won't 
take me to boxing matches, 
and I never saw a fight of 
any kind—not a real one—in 
my life.” Or: “Look, for 
Pete’s sake: how does a man 
know how a girl feels when 
she’s in love?” 

Those are just two com- 
monplace samples. A more 
complete list would include 
the woman who never fired 
a gun in her life, and can’t 


j write a shooting scene, who has never been seduced 
and can’t write a seduction scene, who has never been 
guilty of murder, and can’t write a murdc: scene, as 
well as the elderly man -who can’t write of young — 
[and passionate love, or who has never lived in the 
snow country, and therefore can’t write a Northern. 
Of course, these people do try to write the very 
things they say they can’t write, but they do so with 
‘ta feeling that they are doing a lousy job, and their 
attitude is reflected in what they turn out. 

The idea of this little piece is to assure these timid 
souls that they can, within reasonable limits, write 
anything they wish, and do it well. The secret, which 
‘| all old-timers know, is synthesis. 

I realize that “‘synthetic’”’ is just about synonymous 
with “imitation” these days, but the unfavorable con- 
notations which surround the word are not really 
¢ justified, 
Synthesis, by definition, means ‘The putting of 
ifferent things together; combination of separate 
substances, elements, or subordinate parts into a new 
om; composition; construction.” 
combination of elements or radicals in such propor- 
lions as to form compounds; opposed to analysis.” 
Read those definitions over again, and you'll get 
at least a glimpse of what I mean when I say that 
synthesis makes you master of almost every emotion, 
action, and background you may wish to utilize in a 


Or “Chem. .The 


Let's look first at the problem of using synthesis 
0 enable you to write, convincingly, of emotions you 
ve never experienced. 


SYNTHESIS IN FICTION 


By SEWELL PEASLEE WRIGHT 


You're a man, let’s say: full-grown, muscular, hard- 
boiled. You may even have been busy, lately, killing 
off Germans and/or Japs. The story you have in 
mind demands the convincing delineation of mother 
love. And you’re not even a father, to say nothing 
of being a mother! 

Obviously, then, you have not personally expe- 
rienced the feeling a mother has for her child. You 
cannot, therefore, possess the actual thing which you 
must use in your story. So, you must do what our 
country did when it found itself without raw natural 
rubber, and yet had a vital need for a great deal of 
rubber; you must create what you require by syn- 
thesis, from material you do have and from sources 
you can tap. 

You start by bringing together material which 
promises to be useful. You remember your own 
mother’s love for you, and its outward manifesta- 
tions. If you can’t remember your mother, then you 
have seen other mothers in action, certainly. You 
think about a mother’s love. It’s a fiercely protective 
sort of love, isn’t it? In a way, the sort of cops 
you had for that poor, helpless little kitten you too 
home when you were a kid. Or perhaps it was a 
puppy, lost and homeless and hungry. And there’s 
something in mother love that’s like the feeling you 
have for the girl you're engaged to, or the girl you 
married. You're proud of her, possessive, protective, 
eager to do something for her. 


You have no children, but your friends have them. 
You've seen a new mother look at the child she 
cradles in her arm. You've reached down and 
touched a tiny hand, and muttered some fool thing 
about the smallness of the nails, and have felt some- 
thing stir in you when the little hand closed about 
one of your fingers. The thing that stirred in you 
was not mother love, nor even father love, for the 
child was not yours, but it was a manifestation of 
that instinct for parenthood which is in every normal 
person, and which is the great trunk from which 
stem motherhood and fatherhood—and a great many 
other things which are not germaine to our present 
discussion ! 

And then, of course, you have, as source material, 
all that others have written on the subject. Women 
who have known motherhood and felt mother love 
have written of it for you. What they have put down 
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for you in black and white is not enough for you, 
but combined with the other elements suggested above 
(and still other elements which may occur to you) 
a synthetic product may be produced which will defy 
detection, stand all] tests. 

I've gone into considerable detail in the foregoing; 
let's round out this phase of the discussion with a 
briefer discussion of other emotional problems . . . 
two of those mentioned early in this article. 

You're a girl, and you've never been seduced—but 
the chances are that your seduction has been at- 
tempted, so you know, first-hand, about that. At 
one time or another you may have been tempted, to 
some degree; let's say that you experienced about 
one-tenth of the temptation which would have been 
required to make you acquiesce. Blow that one- 
tenth to full stature, and there you are. 

You're old, and can’t write of young and passion- 
ate love. No? If you’re a writer, your memory is 
not that bad. If you're old, you like to live over the 
scenes of your youth. Go back and live over some 
of your early affairs of the heart—and then bring 
those still-living emotions to your typewriter. The 
love-language of 1945 is a bit different, it’s true. 
Girls and boys today are more casual than they were 
in your day; more frank and outspoken. But girls 
and boys are falling in love, courting, and marrying, 
all around you. It isn’t hard to pick up the lingo, 
and catch the slant—and anyway, it was the emotion, 
you said, that had you stymied. 

Action is even easier to make convincing by syn- 
thesis. Let’s take the case of the woman who can’t 
write a fight scene, because she’s never seen a fight. 

Look here. lady: you know the general idea, don’t 
you? That the fighters stand facing each other, hands 
balled into fists, and that the basic objective of each 
is to hit the other as hard and as often as possible, 
in an effort to produce total unconsciousiiess on the 
part of the party of the second part? 

You know those things, of course. And you know 
that fighting is violent exercise; that in a little while 
the two men will start breathing hard. You know 
that it hurts to be struck, that people grimace with 
pain, that thev grunt and blow out their breath when 
hit in the mid-section. You know that your ears ring 
when they're hit; that your nose bleeds when it is 
mauled, that eyes puff up and turn black and blue 
when smacked hard enough, that cuts bleed, that 
when a man is knocked unconscious he falls down. 
And, unless you were a very unusual little girl, you 
had two or three little scraps (just hair-pulling con- 
tests, probably!) with other little girls, so you know 
certainly what it’s like to be ‘fighting mad.” 


You do not have to know the difference between 
an uppercut and a jab, nor the difference between the 
solar plexus and the “button.” Some of the very best 
fight scenes I’ve ever read boasted not a single tech- 
nical term. But they made me feel the anger of the 
viewpoint fighter, his satisfaction, at the smack of 
his fist on his opponent's flesh, his sickening, reeling 
pain at a foul blow. I could hear the stamp and 
shuffle of their feet, their heavy breathing, their 
quick, angry snorts to clear their noses, their grunts 
as a blow went deeply home—but you know about 
all those things, don’t you, lady? 

Of course you do! Think it over; compound a 
mixture of the ‘times you've been “mad enough to 
fight,” the time your brother tossed a ball and you 
bobbled it so that it bounced up and hit you in the 
eye, the time you stumbled in the dark and hurt 
yourself. A fight scene? Don’t even hesitate! 

Backgrounds in fiction are largely synthetic. Many 
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of the Westerns you’ve read were written by me 
who have never been west of the Mississippi. High 
society stories are written by people, as often as ny 
who've never had a maid, let alone a butler. For th 
Honest Confession Department’s records, and tj 
prove my point, after the first World War I wroy 
scores if not hundreds of air war stories, and to th 
very day I’ve never been off the ground! 

I mentioned at the outset the man who can’t writ 
a Northern story because he’s never been in th 
snow country. Well, it happens that I have been 
there, so I can assure you that you can write North. 
erns—I know several men who write Northerns who 
have never crossed the line into Canada. 

& 

You've been cold, haven’t you? Darned gold? 
Well, if you have been darned cold, you know how 
it feels. Darned cold is darned cold; if you get much 
colder you freeze, and become numb—until you start 
to thaw out. It doesn’t make much difference wheth 
er it’s zero or forty below, except that at forty below 
you get darned cold a lot quicker—and that’s obvious, 
too! 

You know about snow, don’t you? You've seen: 
foot or two of snow on the ground? Well, ten fee 
of snow looks exactly like two feet of snow multi 
plied by five. You know what a log cabin looks like, 
and that trappers usually travel, in the winter, with 
a dog team. Any book (or story) on the North 
Country will reveal that snowshoes are called webs, 
that to make the dogs start you shout “Mush on, you 
so-and-sos”; that to make them stop (which is ver 
easy!) vou yell “Ho!” and to make them turn you 
roar “Gee!” or ‘“Haw!’’—and your dictionary wil 
tell you which way they'll turn. 

I've done many a story about Yucatan. I have one 
source book on that territory; a good one. It gives 
me a few technical terms about the flora and faum 
and so on. For the rest, I know the smell of rotting 
vegetation, how it feels to be steamy-hot, and all the! 


rest of it. By synthesis, by the ‘combination of sep-; 


arate substances. elements. or subordinate parts into 
a new form,” I can paint a background that, while 
purelv synthetic. would fool even a native Yucatan 
ian—if that’s what thev call themselves! 

So. when you're inclined to doubt your ability to 
describe a murderer’s emotions, think of all the times 
vou’ve been “mad enough to murder someone.” You 
weren't really that angrv. or you’d have done murder, 
but multivlv your remembered emotion bv three of 
four. and there you have what you want to write 
about: the feelings of an actual murderer. : 

When you want to shoot a gun in a story, just 
remember flash and noise and recoil—and write about 
it. And when you want to write about the snow 
country. or Yucatan, or a South Sea island, one go 
book, plus the knowledve you already have. can easily 


be synthesized into a colorful and perfectly authentic, di 


background. 

Remember, too, that none of what I have put dows 
here is news to the old-timers in the profession; it § 
probably true that in every story there is somethioe 
definitely svnthetic, for whenever a man writes about 
a female character, or a woman about a male chat 
acter, there must be a degree of synthesis involved. 

Some of the loveliest and most useful objects ia 
the shops today are synthetic-—and some of the best 
things in the magazines, too! 


BUY WAR BONDS 
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FEET 


By WILLIAM W. PRATT 


A group of worried Texans 
have banded together for the 
purpose of taking the insanity 
out of poetry. Poets are fre- 
quently referred to as indi- 
viduals who live with their 
heads in the clouds. Clouds, 
as a rule, are highly elevated. 
High elevations sometimes 
cause dizziness. Considering 
all this, isn’t it quite obvious 
that these Texans could ac- 
complish their aim by coax- 
ing the poets down to earth? 

Poet Charles Hyde Pratt, 
who is editor and publisher 
of the Florida Magazine of Verse, Winter Park, 
Florida, says he likes the rhymster who keeps his 
feet on the ground but who holds his head high 
enough to see over the clouds. This is a good posi- 
tion, and well worth the uncomfortable stretch. But 
from where I am sitting it appears that most of the 
beginners are standing solidly enough; the main 
trouble seems to be that they are unable to sense solid 
topics. 

Many of the high-in-the-literary-air individuals 
are appearing in print, but few of them are headed 
for fame and fortune. A beautifully worded master- 
piece, meaningless to anyone who doesn’t put a stetho- 
scope to its heartbeat, leaves Mr. Average Reader 
with a furrowed brow. It is the down-to-earth, homey 
subjects, told in everyday phrasing, that are most 
enjoyed by the masses. Select your themes from 
your daily life and write them exactly as you would 
express them to a neighbor over a garden hedge. 
Let up on the common practice of searching through 
vour Thesaurus for more elegant sounding synonyms. 
The great common people deal with the simple, not 
the complex. 

On the other hand, don’t get the impression that 
human, homey stuff has to sound juvenile. You 
won't be able to sell a rhymed description of such 
asimple thing as cutting a slice of bread and spread- 
ing it with molasses. But if you can write on such 
4 subject and lead up to something amusing, it will 
be a different story. There should be a reason for a 
vetse regardless of its great beauty. This reason 
should be plotted before the job is started. 

_Be sure your meaning is clear. 
dictionaries at their elbows, prepared to look up your 
gerint words. The average reader is not moronic— 
ar from it—but when he reads a poem in a maga- 
zine he does it for the pleasure of a fleeting moment. 
The deep thinker is a small part of your audience 
and the least of your worries. Therefore, the three 
mings you should strive for are clarity, novelty, and 
simplicity. Clarity is a good word for every poet 
{0 store in the back of his noggin. 

Have a climax in mind and write the last stanza 
first, preferably. This is the one sure way to have 

€ méter pan out to a smooth ending. When a 
poem lacks a climax, the expectant reader feels 
cheated, Charles Hyde Pratt wrote a poem on the 
subject which he concluded in this manner: 


William W. Pratt 


Few readers keep | 


STAND ON YOUR METRIC 


.. . But keep them guessing— 
If nothing much is there, no use confessing. 


My business is mainly light verse, but I also deal 
in what I think is down-to-earth poetry. This semi- 
light sort of rhyme, not necessarily humorous, is a 
half brother to the former. The editors of top 
slicks seem to prefer it, and who are better judges 
of its appeal ? 

A recent issue of the Saturday Evening Post car- 
ried such a poem of mine that dealt with the food 
and the delicious aromas that are in the kitchen. It 
was written with children in mind, but I don’t doubt 
that’ it gave many an adult a nostalgic flashback to 
childhood. In writing the poem I recalled that chil- 
dren are always hungry, or imagine they are. When 
little Johnny Jones i lout to call on Mrs. Smith, 
doesn’t the lady usually wonder what she should 
offer him in the way of a tidbit? This practice 
gives the kitchen a special appeal to youngsters of 
Johnny’s age. 

It is on such simple ideas as this that writers’ 
reputations are built. Pick them out of the air, but 
don’t float away with them. I recently sold a lengthy 
light verse about moving the furniture. I have sold 
poems about taking a bath, about shaving, and about 
having guests for dinner. Light topics to do with 
the difficulties between husband and wife are usually 
good bets, but try to be amusing rather than caustic. 
Throwing spitballs has never been considered as art. 


The radio is a generous purveyor of ideas. A 
serious remark by an announcer has brought me 
money. Even a cut-and-dried commercial can some- 
times be reversed to an amusing slant. As you 
know, many leading manufacturers of name products 
are continuing their broadcasts although war condi- 
tions have temporarily taken these articles off the 
market. Perhaps you, like myself, have smiled when 
urged to buy such a commodity that cannot be located 
at any price. I used this as a theme, complaining 
that they had me running hither and yon for things 
I was unable to procure. This is the final stanza of 
the poem as it appeared in Promenade: 


Too often they stir up my senses; 
Too often I’ve hustled like mad 
And leapt over ditches and fences 
To buy what can never be had. 
Though kidding I grant you is kidding, 
Hereafter I’m nobody’s fool; 
Instead of a dash at their bidding, 
I'll sit in my rocker—and drool. 


Though down-to-earth ideas are all around you, 
it is sometimes difficult to recognize them. In 
such cases you should go on a hunt, just as a sports- 
man stalks his game through the underbrush. You 
should think of the people you know and of the lit- 
tle difficulties that so often tangle their daily 
routines. If you find the merest hint of an idea, 
put a line on a scratch pad and continue your search 
for something better. 

To reap a decent profit from verse, either light or 
serious (and I think you should attempt both) it is 
necessary to entice at least one top editor into buying 
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your wares. Even though a poet may write four 
hundred poems a year and sell half of his output, he 
would starve on his income if these two hundred sold 
to lesser markets at $2.50 each. The shorter forms 
are great for getting a start, but don’t write short ones 
only. It takes a few longer efforts of from twenty- 
four to forty lines to bring in the returns that really 
count. Checks amounting to thirty, forty and even 
a hundred dollars are not uncommon with an estab- 
lished verse writer. 

One of the best bits of advice is to be business- 
like. Even though you are a beginner, you needn’t 
act like one. Don’t write personal letters with each 
submission, telling an editor that you have read his 
publication for a lifetime and that you think it is 
just peachy. My method is to save what I have to 
say until I have a legitimate excuse for a letter, 
such as a suggested revision, and even then I try to 
be brief. If I wrote thank-you notes for every check 
and/or letter received, I'd get little else accomplished. 

What to send to a particular magazine will always 
be a question; somethin 
for yourself. You are frequently advised to study 
the book you want to make and submit similar ma- 
terial, but I am not sure this method will always 
work in your favor. As one of my correspondents so 
aptly put it: “I think it is wisest to read their 
wants and then send the opposite.’ Certainly every 
editor is looking for something new. Slanting for a 
magazine doesn’t mean copying the style of another 
poet who has appeared in its pages. If you write 
enough verse you will finally drift into a style in 
spite of that hot place and high water. 

But to get back to locating those elusive ideas. 
Perhaps you would like to visit with me while I 
go after one. 

Very well, imagine yourself in an apartment in the 
center of Manhattan. From the living room windows 


By Wilham W. Pratt 


If she but had Aladdin's lamp, 
This eager four-year-old 

Would wish to find a pixie camp 
With streets of solid gold 

She'd have a hundred million dolls 
In gowns of every tint, 

And own a house with chocolate walls 
And floors of peppermint. 


if he but had Aladdin's lamp, 
This little lad of six 
Would be the kindergarten champ 
With tons of licorice sticks. 
He'd sail afar on eagles’ wings 
feast on butter, creams, 
And own the load of precious things 
That crowd his boyish dreams. ons 


1f they but had Aladdin's lamp, 
These two, their fancies stirred, 

Would wish for all that parents stamp 
As hopelessly absurd. 

They chatter with their minds adrift, 

‘00 youthful to perceive 

That life presents no greater gift 

Than childhood’s make believe. 


One of Mr. Pratt’s poems in 
The Mayflower’s Log 


you will have to judge 


we see the towering apartment hotels that face o 
Central Park South. A patch of blue sky is aboy 
us, and a lone tree, a cousin to the one that stru 

to grow in Brooklyn, is in a courtyard below. No 
much inspiration in such a scene as that. At the mo. 
ment we are stalled for an idea. We pick up a may. 
zine, remembering that good verse ideas are some. 
times hidden in the blurbs that accompany advertise. 
ments. 

Turning the magazine’s pages we come actos 
a colored picture of a famous movie star. What 4 
tricky hair-do! The caption reads: “If I had 
Aladdin’s Lamp,” says Miss So-and-so. The 
writer goes on to say what the lady would wish for 
if she was in possession of the lamp, but we are no 
longer interested in such matters. The idea-finde 
has clicked. The question is: what would we wish 
for had we the lamp? 

But on second thought, why should an editor be 
interested in our wishes? Would he look with favor 
on such mad dreaming of adult minds? Nix! It 
would be childish thinking. A light treatment might 
put it over, but here we have a suggestion for some. 
thing more serious. 

Now our imaginations are working at full speed. 
This is a fanciful idea, yet human euough to have 
popular appeal. We see a living room at bedtime, 
a fireplace in the background. On the floor are two 
youngsters, brother and sister. They are attired in 
sleeping suits and are lying on their stomachs, their 
hands propping their chins. 

“If I had Aladdin’s Lamp,” says the little girl, 
“I'd wish for a million dolls.” 

“Not me,” says the boy; “I’d wish for bushels 
and bushels of candy.” 

So there you have it! The climax should explain 
that they are too young to recognize the greatest 
gift in life—childhood’s make-believe. 

Never write a serious verse about a grownup if 
the idea can be worked into something about 4 
youngster. Children are the nation’s pulse. Having 


been a child yourself, you should have no difficulty : 


in turning your mental: faculties back to those appeal- 
ing days. 

Now that we have decided on the subject of the 
poem, the next problem is how we may best present 
it. First a stanza about the girl, then one about the 
boy, and finally one concerning the pair of them. A 
good title is not always at hand, but in this case we 
see it immediately. Certainly it should be called 
“Just Imagine.” 

The girl, as we see her, is the junior. We must 
mention her age, and we must try to express het 
wishes in the mood of one so young. How 


this: 
“If I had Aladdin’s Lamp,” 
Said a little girl... 


No, that’s bad. We should try to avoid quotes. 
There is something wrong with the meter here; tt 
lacks a syllable and consequently doesn’t have 
smooth imabic swing. The word Lamp looks like 
it is going to be a difficult one to rhyme, but pet 
haps we can overcome it. “Hamp, ramp, stamp, 
damp,” we mumble, thinking such words sound any- 
thing but poetic. However, we'll give it an 


try: 
If she but had Aladdin’s Lamp, 
This eager four-year-old .. . 


That sounds much better. We are no longet 
forced to accent the ‘if’, we have given her age 10 
the second line, and eager is an ideal adjective. We 
must write six more lines for that stanza, but ! 
we'll see what can be done with the masculine mind: 
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If he but had Aladdin’s Lamp, 
This little boy would wish. . . 


Bad again. Lamp is difficult enough to rhyme, 
but wish is even worse. We must change the second 
line, and include the boy’s age in it if possible. 


If he but had Aladdin’s Lamp, 
This little lad of six 

Would be the kindergarten champ 
With tons of licorice sticks. 


Now we appear to be doing nicely. Having the 
proper meter and knowing exactly what we are 
going to say, we can complete the poem without 
much trouble. The reproduced page from The May- 
flower's Log shows how it appeared in print. 

Such words as licorice and chocolate add an extra 
heat to the lines in which they are contained, but 
these are words that the average person is inclined 
to slur in reading. Ordinarily it is wise to present 
perfect meter. 

There are numerous markets for a poem of this 
type, including the women’s and home magazines. 
| submitted it to Mr. Cook of the Log for the simple 
reason that I hadn’t noticed anything of the kind 
in his publication. He didn’t send me an enthusias- 
tic wire of acceptance; instead he paid for it with 
the same Jack of enthusiasm that he may display in 
settling for his, lunch in a crowded Washington 
cafeteria. After publishing the poem he informed 
me that he uses an occasional verse about small fry, 
but like all editors he wants variety and is careful 
not to load up on any one subject. Since this one 
was written from an adult viewpoint, he didn’t look 
upon it as legitimate kid stuff. — 

And that, dear people, is how the checks are 
garnered. You needn't be fancy and you shouldn't 
be flighty. Practically anyone can rhyme a pretty 
ditty about the sparkle of dew on the morning's 


, alfalfa, but you who are after the hard cash must 


seatch for topics less gossamer. Keep your metric 
feet on the ground and say something. Due to the 
aga paper shortage there is a limited market 
or your verse, but there will come a day when 
editors will again be on the hunt for more filler 
material. And new publications are sure to appear. 
Now is the time to practice for those better days to 
come. 
The frothy head-in-the-clouds poet is the toe 
cer in this rhyming game. The ballet enjoys a 
popularity, but even those who claim to revel in 
watching such a performance frequently have to 
consult their programs to understand the leaping 
interpretations. You'll get a better editorial hand 
if you resolve to be a tapping comedian and slap 
the stage with solid feet. 


EIGHT RULES FOR FEATURE WRITERS 


Writing in July Life Story Magazine, a young 
wiiter who went from Colorado to New York and 
made good in the big-time, gave eight rules for suc- 
cess in gathering article material. Helen Worden has 
scored many a noted scoop. These are the rules— 

(1) When the front door is shut, try the back 

t. (2) Don’t know too much. (3) Be surprised 
at nothing. (4) Give people sympathy and under- 
standing. (5) Be a good listener. (6) Keep your 

3 and ears open . . . news doesn’t wear a bell. 
7) Courtesy is cheap, snubs costly. (8) ‘No’ today 
may mean ‘yes’ tomorrow.” 


CHORES 
By WALT MESSENGER 


They tell the story of the city man who was visit- 
ing a farmer in Vermont. One evening he asked 
the farmer’s son why he didn’t go over to the city 
and get a job in a war plant where he would have to 
work only eight hours a day. 

The farm boy scratched his head a moment, then 
replied, ““Why, that’s more’n we work here.” 

The next morning the visitor was out early and 
about six he saw the boy driving in a herd of cattle, 
preparatory to milking. 

“Thought you only worked about eight hours or 
less?” he asked the boy. 

“Oh, well. We've got to do the chores first, you 
know,” he replied. 

So with writing. A good many writers sit down 
to their typewriter and pound the keys for three or 
four hours and their day’s work is done—all but the 
chores. In the writer’s case, the chores often take 
longer than the actual work, but they spell the dif- 
ference between the writer who can make a living 
wage and the one who cannot. 

A writer must have a vast fund of general knowl- 
edge. This requires hours of reading, not always 
reading that is the most interesting kind either. No 
matter what the topic or the story, the writer needs 
background knowledge that throws light on the sub- 
ject even though much of his information does not 
go into the actual story. 

Free-lance writers usually have a few specialties. 
In order to keep these specialties going it is neces- 
sary to add constantly to one’s supply of information 
on them. This means reading the daily papers for 
the latest developments and clipping out all items 
regarding them. Clippings must be filed so as to 
be available on call. 

A writer’s market is a constantly changing one. 
It is always advisable to seek to widen one’s market, 
for old markets may change or vanish over night. 
Editors who are now buying may be supplanted by 
others who don’t like one’s style or one’s subjects. 
Studying the magazines at the library and on the 
newsstands is just another chore, and so is the 
monthly review of all market news in The Author & 
Journalist. 

The writer who keeps the pot boiling from 
articles and batches of miscellaneous shorts and juve- 
nile items must keep records of where these manu- 
scripts are. With five hundred such items in the 
mails at all times it is no mean chore in itself— 
but unless they are kept out they will not bring in 
checks. 

Ideas are the balky horses of the writer's farm. 
At times they tumble over one another for expression 
and they must be tied to a sheet of paper or an idea 
list at once. At other times no amount of coaxing 
will produce an idea—these are the times when 
only hard application to the idea list will make pro- 
duction possible. 

Then there are pictures to be taken or arranged 
for to go with part of the work you send out. The 
free-lance writer must be able to take acceptable 
shots to illustrate many short items. As he is work- 
ing entirely on speculation he cannot afford to hire 
a photographer unless he ‘has practically sold an 
article in advance. And, to add to his woes, the 
local photographer, while able to take a good pic- 
ture, seldom sees the story angle needed by the 
writer. 


These are the chores that have to be done! 
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THE LAW 


By JULIUS LONG 


If my information is correct, 
Erle Stanley Gardner retired 
from the practice of law after 
a brief but satisfactory career 
in favor of the greater glory 
to be gleaned from his detec- 
tive fiction. Mr. Gardner's 
Perry Mason stories gave him 
far more fame and fortune 
than is ordinarily meted out 
to a lawyer; his decision was 
a wise one. It ran counter, 
however, to the more univer- 
sally adopted credo that it’s a 
wise writer who hangs on toa 
reliable meal ticket. 

The law fills that bill. Though a starvation period 
is the usual experience of the youthful practitioner, if 
he is not making a comfortable living in three years 
he should get a job driving a truck or have himself 
appointed judge. 

It is one of the many ironies of my own experience 
that during my three-year penance I was psychological- 
ly incapable of bolstering the bank account by resort 
to writing. It certainly was not an overload of law 
business that prevented me from turning out copy; I 
had plenty of spare time. But the copy would not 
come. 

Call it laziness, if you will, but I am inclined to 
believe that the nervous tension incident to the be- 
ginning of a new profession was the cause of it all. 
At any rate, after beginning the practice of law I 
underwent a three-year period of writing sterility, 
producing only one tiny magazine article. 

Acquaintances would not believe me when I said 
I could not write. They knew that I had had some 
luck; they took it for granted that pride prevented an 
admission that I was writing, all right, but my stuff 
wasn't selling. The fact is that I was never a great 
producer, but about eighty to ninety per cent of my 
stuff sold. 

I think I had made some headway. Maclean’s had 
given a story the Number One spot; the old Detective 
Fiction Weekly was using my stories and Popular was 
becoming a good customer. I had my foot in the 
door, but I simply couldn’t follow up my advantage. 
My shame in the matter is evidenced by the fact that 
near the end of the three-year period I spent a week 
in New York without visiting my agent. He had 
been very kind and patient, but I had lost too much 
face to confront him. Maybe a talk would have done 
me good, but I was that low. 

The three-year period did not end magically—I 
completed a manuscript only after a terrific struggle, 
a wasting five hundred sheets of paper getting out a 
ee. twenty-page story. It was almost as bad as starting 
a all over again. And breaking the ice was no open 
sesame to future production. I was over a year get- 
ting into the groove. 

My friends regarded my writing efforts with mixed 
emotions, and they began to whisper darkly that I 
would forsake the law for my first love. Even my 
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Julius Long 


WRITING AGAINST 


banker was impressed with the size of the checks, | 
am a bachelor and a plain man—I could live m 
those checks alone. But I did not run out on the law, 

The matter never even merited my serious thought, 
In the first place, practicing law is lots of fun. Itjs 
not all fun, but still the fun is there. And the money, 
of course. Subconsciously I’m probably hedging. 

My second reason for keeping the shingle dusted 
off is my deep conviction that my law office is the 
best mine for original source material that I'll ever 
hit upon. 

I doubt if I'd produce much more copy if I gave 
my full time to writing. I’m afraid I couldn't do s0 
well without the ideas that come from the practice and 
the law. Incidents that happen in my office give me 
many of my ideas; others come from the reported 
cases themselves. I peruse the advance bulletins of 
The Northeastern Reporter as much for story ideas 
as for keeping abreast of the law. « 

Do not jump to the conclusion that I incorporate 
other people’s lawsuits in my stories or that I violate 
professional confidences by putting my clients’ pri- 
vate affairs in them, too. I never use the same facts; 
I use only the idea they inspire, and often the ide 
appears to have only a remote and irrelevant conne- 
tion with the facts. 

For example, a client walked into my office witha 
wrongful death claim. Now the first thing I did 
after checking the justice of his claim was to determine 
his life expectancy by The American Experience 


Table, adopted by statute in my state. My client’s# 
claim, of course, was dependent upon the value off 


the deceased person’s services to himself and the time 
during which he might reasonably expect to enjoy 
them. It occurred to me that if my client were to 
die his claim would become virtually non-existent. 
There was a motive for murder and a new one if- 
sofar as I knew. I worked this idea into a story 
and called it “Wrongful Death.” Kenneth S. White 
bought it for Dime Detective Magazine and changed 
the title to “Typical Killer.” That editorial act m 
itself gives the key to the difference between writing 
for lawyers and writing for the public at large. _ 
I think that any lawyer would agree that my tile 
was a better one. Instantly it would mean so 
to a lawyer. However, it would sound a little flat to 
a layman, mean nothing much if anything at all 
Lawyers inclined to be highly critical of detective fit 5 
tion should remember that a writer cannot limit his 
appeal to the legal profession. And writers shoul 
remember that some lawyers like to read their storiés. 
If their stories contain deliberately falsified Jav 
dubbed in for the sake of a happy ending, lawyers 
will never read any more of them. Ironically, some 
conveniently invented laws turn out to have 
existence on the books of one or more of our # 
state-—law may be as strange in fact as in fiction. 
In many mystery stories the chief murder victim 
is the courtroom scene. Here my sympathies are with 
the writer. He has to make the courtroom scent 
witty, clever, or dramatic. Let any lawyer answel 
this question fairly: How many actual courtroom 
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scenes qualify in any of the three mentioned respects ? 
The simple truth is that though writers may concoct 
courtroom travesties, they do indeed glorify the pro- 
fession. 

Unfortunately, some writers prefer to picture all 
lawyers as shysters and pettifoggers, guessing perhaps 
accurately that a punch at the profession is a popular 
one. I firmly believe that lawyers are more honest, 
reasonable, and just than any other class. If they turn 
out to be crooks it is generally because they yield to 
the pressure of their clients. 


Some writers also like to take a crack at law by 
contrasting it to the disadvantage of justice, pointing 
to a wide contrast between the two. This is usually 
accomplished in one of two ways. Either the author 
invents an egregious law that has no existence or he 
picks out an instance where a very just Jaw works a 
hardship in an isolated case. The classic example of 
this is the Horatio Alger standby of the poor widow's 
eviction by the soulless squire. The entire equitable 
law of mortgage foreclosure is thus made to appear a 
heinous affair. 

A particularly distasteful stunt is the highlighting 
of archaic, obsolete laws that a neglectful legislature 
has failed to sluff off the books. Because a few 
ridiculously useless laws linger in our land, it is im- 
plied that law in itself is an old-fashioned, lumbering 
thing. Nothing is ever said about the good Jaws, the 
progressive legislation that amounts to a continuous 
evolution. 

Frequently I have built a story around some little- 
known law, and I think my stories find some editorial 
favor because of this educational value. The de- 
tective story reader perhaps more than any other fic- 
tion reader demands authenticity; he knows a thing 
or two, and he is receptive to more knowledge, 
whether it is about law, guns, or the price of good 
whiskey. 


Drawing material from the legal profession, | am 
convinced that it perfectly complements my writing. 
Though the contrary may be suspected, the latter 
does not encroach upon office hours. 1 am happy 
to be able to say that I can do a five-thousand word 
story in an evening; I have done eight thousand 
words on a Saturday after closing at noon. 

One worry, that of marketing my manuscripts, I 
avoid. Certainly it would seem that a lawyer would 
need no one to handle his transactions with editors. 
Why should he give a literary agent ten per cent of 
his earnings from writing? 

My answer to that question is simply that literary 
marketing is a highly specialized profession about 
which the ordinary lawyer knows nothing. I am con- 
fident that my agent is financially profitable to me, 
but I appreciate his services mainly because after 
writing a story I want to see no more of it. Three 
things can happen to it. Either it will sell, fail, or 
require revision. Months may elapse before its fate 
is decided. In the meanwhile, that is my agent's 
worry, not mine. A law office is a sort of dumping 
ground for other people’s worries, so I guess it’s a 


fair deal. 


Humor-Esq, ‘The Magazine of Music Humor,” is 
edited by R. E. Farrell at 239 E. Chicago St., Mil- 
waukee, Wis. It is a quarterly. V. Bradshaw, 
Humor-Esq representative of the Publishers Develop- 
ment Corporation, asks A. & J. to list the magazine's 
need for humorous short stories, cartoons and art 
work, cartoon ideas, humorous verse, jokes and 
snappy fillers, all with a music theme. ‘‘Writers 
are notified immediately upon acceptance of material ; 
payment is made on publication.” 

Ann Mosher, formerly with Woman’s Home Com- 
panion, and Goodwin Murray, have joined Life Story 
as associate editors. 
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ODD FACTS 


. By EDITH SERENSON 


While you are learning the techniques of more 
pretentious writing, why not pen some of the little 
stuff that brings in big returns for the time and 
thought it takes? There are reader-participation Jet- 
ters, movie-fan letters, bright sayings, odd facts, in- 
quiring-reporter questions, jokes, and _ time-saving 
hints. They are fun to do, and they keep the brain 
in trim for more important projects. 

“Paper? Whatd’ya read? Paper?’’ should be 
changed to “Magazine? Whatd’ya think? Maga- 
zine?”” For slicks, confessions, and pulps are ready 
to pay you for your opinions. The easiest way to get 
ideas is to toss the topic to your friends for discus- 
sion. Take note of the views expressed, ponder them 
—and you'll have the raw material for a good letter. 


I did just that before writing my opinions on “'Cap- 
ital and Labor’ as discussed by Henry Lieferant in 
his ‘Sweet Land of Liberty” department in True Story 
Magazine. I started a discussion of euthanasia for 
material for Red Book’s ‘““What’s On Your Mind” 
section. I canvassed my friends for ideas on postwar 
homes for the House Beautiful series of contests now 
running, with furnishings of the winning rooms as 
rewards. 

Whenever I see a movie, I look for weaknesses in 
the story, the acting, the photography—I study the 
star, her performance—and voila! I am ready to 
write a movie-fan letter. 

Any joke, wisecrack, or pun can be turned into a 
bright saying. For example, the expression, ‘I make 
a motion,” that comes up at every club meeting, sug- 
gests a child’s observation: “Mother, how can people 
make a motion when they are standing still?” The 
term, income tax, suggests a bright saying with the 
teaser, ‘Daddy, why do they call it INcome tax when 
they pay OUT money?” Fillet of sole on the menu 
suggests an anecdote ending ‘Mother, why do they 
call it fillet of sole when fish haven’t any feet?” 
Secret: I send these sayings out on penny postal cards, 
neatly typed, single space. The New York Daily News 
pays $2 apiece for them, Pageant, $5. I’ve seen fillers 
that were merely bright sayings in Reader's Digest, 
Coronet, Magazine Digest, and many other pocket 
magazines. 

Many magazines take odd facts. 

“Food for Thought’’—an illustrated page in Fam- 
ily Circle—paid me $10 for this one: “The game of 
Badminton, as we know it, originated at a dinner ta- 
ble. English officers at a banquet given by the Duke 
of Beaufort, explaining a game played in: India, stuck 
goose quills in a bottle cork and threw the bird back 
and forth across the table. The game was named for 
the host’s estate—Badminton, in Gloucester.” 

Pageant buys odd facts for its page ‘Information 
Grab Bag;” Collier's pays $10 for odd facts for its 
“Keep Up With the World” page, and Your Life 
pays $3 for all_facts used in its ‘Break That Deadly 
Silence” section. 

An example from Pageant’s page: ‘The first actor’s 
strike took place in Rome in 180 B.C. The Thespians 
paraded through the streets shouting that they wished 
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to be paid in money instead of food as was their 
custom.” 

Your Life chose this one: ‘““There’s no doubt that 
the Smiths are doing their bit in the war effort. Ac. 
cording to recently’ compiled figures there are 21,476 
men and women of that name in the Navy alone. 
Next in numerical strength are Johnsons with 
15,045, while the Jones boys and girls are third with 
11,035.” (Note: This was a May, 1944, issue—fig. 
ures may be much higher now.) 

The New York Daily News and the Chicago Her. 
ald Tribune pay $5 for questions of a controver- 
sial nature to be put to the man in the street. There 
are doubtless other papers using a similar feature. 
Most popular questions are those with the man-and. 
woman angle, such as: 

What makes women cry? When did you last kiss 
your wife? Should husbands and wives take sep. 
arate vacations? Is it easier to make friends if you 
own a dog? Should women be forced to go back 
to the kitchen to provide returning servicemen with 
jobs ? 

If you've heard a good story lately, try it on the 
“Grin and Share It’ department of Coronet. You may 
get $10 for it. Or perhaps the good story was about 
a dog. Reader's Scope pays $5 for Shaggy Dog 
stories. 

There are numerous markets for short-cuts (in the 
home, on the farm, in business.) Recently Swift and 
Company has been using a series of advertisements 
in which “idea winners” are placed in one corner. 

Z. A. Dine, Borger, Texas, received $5 for these: j 

“1. Keep first aid articles—tape, gauze, iodine, 
etc.—handy in a glass jar in the kitchen, workshed, 
or barn. Also keep nuts, bolts, and nails assorted 
as to size in glass jars. 

2. Use a salt shaker in planting small seeds in 
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vegetable or flower gardens. They are distributed 
more evenly.” 

This is How (a house organ put out by Michael’s 
Bros. Furniture Corporation, Brooklyn, N. Y.) pays 
§2 for similar hints. For example: 

"This is How to stretch precious meat. Mix sau- 
sage meat with ready-mixed codfish. Form into cakes 
and fry.” 

‘This is How to make use of extra shelf paper. 


is their } Cyt into paper table place mats for summer dining.” 

"This is How to save silk stockings. Rub candle 
abt that the toes and heels. Stockings last four times as 
rt. Ac. =; 8 
21,476 | 8: 
= Following are markets for the material discussed 
rd with ibove: 
e—fig. — Home Companion, 250 Park Ave., New 

York. 

$75 bond and four $25*cash prizes for the best 
0 Her. letters from overseas that contestants are 
itrover- ready to share with magazine readers. It’s 
Th wise to see magazine first. 
_ ANCIC( pedbook, 230 Park Ave., New York. 
eature. $100 each month for opinion-letter, ‘“What’s 
in-and- On Your Mind?” 
True Story, 205 E. 42nd St., New York. 

, “Sweet Land of Liberty” page, $25, $15, $10 
st kiss for your opinions. Subjects change monthly. 
€ sep-| True Story Magazine, 205 E. 42nd St., New York. 
if you “How Did You Meet?” $25 for approximately 
> fat 500-word stories. Problem Forum: (Typical 
) Dac problem—Should parents tell an adopted child 
1 with that he was adopted?) $15, $10, $5. Topics 


change monthly. 
House Beautiful, 572 Madison Ave., New York. 


1 

on the See magazine for series of contests with home 
uu May furnishings as prizes. 

about | Blue Book, 230 Park Ave., New York. 
Dog $10 for constructive letters of criticism each 

month. 

; Dime Detective Magazine, 205 EF. 42nd St., New 
in the{ York. 
ft and $5 for every letter telling how the writer has 
: been swindled. Writer’s name will be with- 
ments held if desired. Address, The Racket Editor. 
ner, Open to men and women. 
these: Reader’s Digest, Pleasantville, N. Y. : 

er’ $25 for each quotation used in “Picturesqu 
odine, Speech.” Address Patter Editor. Give source. 
‘shed No manuscripts returned. $200 for each an- 
, 4 ecdote used in “Life in These United States.” 
sorte $100 for true stories about dogs. Less than 

300 words. Address: Dog Story Editor. 

ds jt True Romances, 205 E. 42nd St., New York. 

S1 $25, $15, $10 and several $5 checks for best 


letters, “Happiest Moment of My Life.” 
Monthly. See magazine for slant. 
True Confessions, 1501 Broadway, New York. 
Advice on problems; closes 20th of each 
month. $25, $15, $5. 

205 E. 42nd St., 


lay-Movie Mirror, 
rk. 
$10, $5, and five $1 checks for “Speak for 
Yourself’ department. Opinions on movies, 
stars, and movie-goers. 
Screen Guide, 8580 Sunset Blvd., Hollywood, Calif. 
$15, $10, and $1 checks for movie-fan or 
movie-pan letters. 
Pageant, 1476 Broadway, New York. 
$5 for bright sayings for ‘“Let’s Talk About 
Our Children” page. $5 for odd facts for “In- 
formation Grab Bag.” $25 for Best Trick of 
the Month. Must use materials available in 
the average household. 
The Daily News, 220 EB. 42nd St., New York. Bright 
Sayings Editor. 
2 for bright sayings, 14 used each week, from 
all over the U. S. 
Your Life, 354 4th Ave., New York. 
$3 for odd facts, “Break That Deadly Silence” 


page. 

Collier’s, 250 Park Ave., New York. 

for odd facts, ‘Keep Up With the World” 
ge. 

Family Circle, 400 Madison Ave., New York. 

$10, $5, five $1 checks for odd food facts. 

Coronet, 919 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago. 
a. for jokes, “Grin and Share It” depart- 


New 


Reader’s Scope, 114 E. 32nd St., New York. 
$5 for Shaggy Dog stories. Occasional opin- 
ion contests. 
This Is How, Michaels Bros. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
$2 for household, shop, or clothing hints. 
Grit, Woman’s Exchange, Williamsport, Pa. 
$1 — hints. Three or four published each 
week. 
Successful Farming, Des Moines, Iowa. “All 
Around the House.” $2 for almost any kind of 


hint. 
= Family, 3224 Beverly Blvd., Los Angeles, 
alif. 
$1 for hints. 
—- Digest, 20 Spadina Rd., Toronto, Can- 
a 


a. 
$50 for details of writer’s hobby. 
—_" Magazine, 431 Howard St., Detroit 31, 
Mich. 
$10 each for factual stories about former 
sports personalities. Extra for good photos 
or snapshots. 
= ae Magazine, 250 Park Ave., 
ork. 
$5 for curious laws and ordinances used in 
“It’s the Law.” 
The Daily News, 220 E. 42nd St., New York. Jim- 
my Jemail. 
$5 for questions that man in the street can 
answer. 
Chicago Tribune, Chicago. Inquiring Camera Girl. 
$5 for questions for man in the street 


Furniture Corp., 


New 


Magazine, 420 Lexington Ave. New 
York. 
$1 for ideas on how to make life more at- 
tractive. 


Parents’ Magazine, 52 Vanderbilt Ave., New York. 
$1 for children’s amusing sayings. 

Swift and Company, Chicago 9. 
$5 for helpful hints. Address F. S. Simpson. 


o000 


Pic, 132 E. 42nd St., New York 17, has a new 
editor, Victor Wagner, who, we understand, is plan- 
ning to use detective stories in the magazine. He is 
interested in stories of 6000 to 9000 words with- 
out a war background and preferably with some 
humor. 

Huckleberry Mountain Artists Colony, Henderson- 
ville, N. C., supplements our recent information re- 
garding its four-point contest with the statement, “If 
there are four manuscripts worthy of award, each 
field receives a week at camp and $10 cash in poetry, 
short story, article, and radioscript or play.” 


DON’T FENCE ME OUT! 
By ADDISON H. HALLOCK 


(Addressed to certain regular contributors of the 
Postscripts Department of ‘THE Post.) 


Phyllis McGinley, move over a space, 
You've crowded me out long enough! 
Richardson, Dow—get a wiggle on now, 
Give the Editors room for my stuff! 
Jacobson, Ethel—don’t. hog all the print 
With your rhyme and your apropos phrase! 
O. Nash and P. Bracken, 1 also am whackin’ 
Out verses deserving of praise! 
Franklin P. Adams and Lazarus, Phil. 
With humor your jingles are breezin’, 
But I'd like you a lot, if with Fishback and Watt, 
You would leave me one column to squeeze in! 
Armour and Stoopnagle! Parker and Pratt! 
The talents you have but a few do— 
But, gang, must I slave till one foot’s in the grave 
To appear on the pages that you do? 
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LXXVI—CRIME FICTION FORMULAS 


(5) Law Enforcement Conflict 


Thus far we have been dealing. with what may 
strictly be designated as detective stories, because 
they deal exclusively or to a large extent with the 
detection of crime and criminals. This element may 
be secondary to menace; nevertheless it plays an es- 
sential part. 

Seeking to vary the formula, we might ask: “If 
it is possible to have deduction with menace and 
deduction without menace, why not also menace 
without deduction?” 

Of course we may have it. A story of menace 
without deduction, in the crime field, becomes sim- 
ply a crime adventure story. It involves many ele- 
ments of the detective story, and may even have a 
strong mystery element; but the mystery, if present, 
is not of the “whodunit” variety. The detective 
enters the case, not to discover who killed so-and-so, 
but to apprehend a known criminal or gang of crim- 
inals. If there is a mystery, or a case of identity to 
be uncovered, it involves some “higher-up’’ who is 
directing the gang or furnishing it with protection. 

The simplest type of law-enforcement conflict 
story deals with the capture of a lone criminal 
through the courage and fighting prowess of the de- 
tective or other law officer. The more complex type 
deals with a battle against powerful underworld 
gangs and forces of corruption. 

The formula, either in its simple or its complex 
_ form, furnishes the author with opportunity for ad- 
venture, fast action, and thrilling encounters, with 
gun-play and mayhem in unrestricted doses. 

Examples from typical pulp-action detective maga- 
zines follow. 

A CLEAN NOSE. (Frederick C. Painton in Crack 

Detective, May, 1944.) 


Mike Shand, a patrolman who is bucking the 
city’s forces of corruption and political protec- 
tion of criminals, breaks into a private apartment 
to arrest participants in a crooked gambling 
game. One gangster is killed in the fracus. Froste, 
head of the crime ring, gets the gangsters off 
free through his political influence and succeeds 
in having Shand suspended and charged with 
illegal entry and murder. Shand, seeking further 
evidence, is now hounded by both gangsters and 
the police. Blake, a victim of the crooked gamb- 
ling game which he raided, who was to be his 
chief witness, is found murdered. Following 
down clues, Shande makes a further illegal entry 
into the apartment of Blake’s wife: he finds her 
with Froste and Tullio, a fellow gangster. In 
the fight that follows, he succeeds in arresting 
the gang leaders and obtaining a_ confession. 
Incidentally he vindicates his ideals and dis- 
eredits the advice of his prospective father-in- 
law, who has been advising him throughout the 
story.to “keep his nose clean’—that is, to do 
nothing which will offend the higher-ups, no mat- 
ter how brazenly criminal they are known to be. 


In this story the major criminals are known, and 
while there are some elements of mystery, the prob- 
lem is to corner them and confront them with so 
much evidence that their grip on the police depart- 
ment will be broken. Shand engages in a one- 
man crusade for this purpose. a 
GONE WITH THE LOOT. (John Benton in Pop- 

ular Detective, April, 1944.) 

At the invitation of a new friend, John Clark, 
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Nancy attends a society party. 


She is shockej 
to discover that Clark is apparently not a gyeg 


but one of the servants. Mrs. 
famous emerald is stolen from her neck during 
the evening. In the ensuing confusion, a may 
announcing himself as Detective Marshall takes 
charge, ordering no one to leave. Seeing Clary 
slip stealthily downstairs, Nancy follows. She 
corners him and is denouncing him as the thief 
when Detective Marshall enters, gets the drop oy 
Clark. A struggle ensues, during which a second 
man appears from a hiding place. Clark over. 
powers the two, then reveals that the supposed 
detective is the jewel thief, the other man his 
confederate. He himself is a detective posing as 
a servant in order to guard against just such at- 
tempts to rob the wealthy owner and guests, 


In contrast with the first example given, this is 
simple example of one law-enforcement officer ip 
conflict with a criminal. There is no element of 
deduction—so far as Clark is concerned it is simply 
a matter of acting quickly and catching his man. 
The story is given a semblance of mystery through 
being told from the viewpoint of a girl who does not 
know what it is all about. 


DEATH COMES WALKING. (Henry G. Hornlein 
in Crack Detective, May, 1944.) 
Investigating a murder and diamond robbery 

case, Detective Donovan goes to Barney Cole's 

night club, is waylaid and shot. After being dis- 
charged from the hospital, he learns that Ann, 
the girl whose father was murdered and robbed, 
is singing in the night club. Furious, he goes 
to the club and breaks into Cole’s office. In the 
fight that ensues, Cole and an accomplice are 
captured, together with records showing that they 
stole the diamonds as part of a Nazi plot. It 
turns out that Ann was acting under police in- 
structions. They were preparing to close in on 
Cole when Donovan prematurely forced their hand. 


While this involves some elements of deduction, 


the story is chiefly a battle between Donovan and 
Cole, who is brazenly involved in criminal activ 
ties. His arrest by the police was merely being post 
poned until they could secure the evidence needed to 
convict him. 


FRAME FOR MURDER. (Henry Kuttner in Pop- 
ular Detective, April, 1944.) 


District Attorney Yardley, nearing the climax 
of a campaign against racketeering and _ political 
corruption, is waylaid and slugged. He wakes 
up two weeks later in a shack. As a gangster is 
about to shoot him, he escapes, but learns from 
radio and newspaper reports that he is_ being 
sought by police as an insane killer. Witnesses 
saw him kill three prominent officials (all being 
persons he had charged with corruption). He 
vaguely remembers the killings—wonders whether 
he could have committed the murders during 4 


spell of amnesia. He makes his way to the apart 


ment of Dan Whistler, a newspaperman friend. 5 se 


Whistler and Jessica, Yardley’s fiancee-secretary, 
set out to help him on the theory that he was 
framed by gangster elements. Yardley succeeds 
in cornering one of the witnesses against him. 
The latter confesses that he was paid to testify 
he saw Yardley commit one of the murders. After 
various encounters with the gangsters, Yardley 
returns to Whistler’s apartment. The newspaper- 
man’s feet have been badly burned, the result of 
torture by gangsters, who tried to make him dis- 
close Yardley’s whereabouts. Jessica has been 
kidnapped. Yardley corners a gangster, forces 
him to disclose where she is hidden. He phones 
the information to police, who release Jone, 
also a Dr. Dill, psychologist. The latter tells 
police a weird yarn of how he had confided e 
Cecil Leister and Whistler a “scientific” metho 
by which a man in Yardley’s position could 
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Framed. Acting on his innocent suggestion, the 
gangsters had kidnaped Yardley, drugged him, 
and impressed his mind with hypnotic sugges- 
tions, SO that he would think he committed the 
fmurders, Or at least reveal guilty knowledge of 
them. Evidence points to Leister as the framer 
und “higher-up” in criminal activities. But in 
the presence of police Yardley unexpectedly ac- 
cuses his newspaper friend, Whistler. He charges 
Shockeif nat Whistler’s burned feet and torture story 
4 BuesBvere faked. He had actually tipped off the 
: Istines gangsters and instigated Jessica’s kidnaping, un- 

during der pretense of helping Yardley. Cornered, Whist- 
» 4 Mattier tries to fight his way out, but is overpowered 
by the police. 

ar’ 

VS. She This tale has many deductive features and could 
he thieffhe viewed as an example of Deduction with Suspect 


—_ Hero. By and large, however, it is a conflict be- 
"k over.gtween an honest law-enforcement officer and en- 


‘bo tenched corruption and gangsterism. The surprise 
vote disclosure that the least suspected character is the 
such at-leader of the anti-social gang brings this story 


Sts. (doser to the straight detective story formula than 
this is aJmany of its general type. - 


ficet in)gopy, BODY, WHO'S GOT THE BODY? (Cliff 
ment off Campbell in Crack Detective, May, 1944.) 


} simp} Simeon Cross, detective engaged to do some 
is manfunder cover investigation during a political cam- 
thro paign, finds a dead girl in his apartment.  Indi- 

ugh cations are that she is the daughter of the poli- 
loes not tician who hired him. Another girl, seeking refuge 
from a pursuer, breaks into the apartment, es- 
capes after taking a shot at Cross. The detective 
tries to dispose of the dead girl’s body, but it is 
stolen from his car. Returning, he finds the body 
jagain in his apartment. Further complications 
yee involve a night-club operator and a dancer at the 
ng dis- 
t Ann, 
robbed, 


ornlein 


club who turns out to be the girl who took a shot 
at Cross. After a complex series of encounters, 
during which he learns that the political tycoon’s 
daughter was secretly married to the gangster 
night-club owner, Cross brings the underworld 
gang to justice, revealing that the politician who 
hired him was involved in their plot. The dead 
girl was not his daughter but a friend of the 
night-club dancer, who was trying to avenge 
the dead girl and bring the gang to justice for 
murdering her. 

As may be judged from the above, stories of this 
type are likely to become so involved that the var- 
ious angles of the plot and the relationship between 
characters is difficult to follow. In this and some 
of the preceding plot synopses, many of the published 
incidents and threads of plot have been omitted for 
the sake of simplification. The general purpose of 
the pfot in stories of this type is to furnish an excuse 
for a series of clashes, gun-fights, and hair-breadth 
escapes involving the hero and the criminal elements 
arrayed against him. To this end, far-fetched ex- 
pedients often are employed. Mystery and deduction 
are incidentally involved, but the triumph of the hero 
usually comes as the reward of daring action and 
fast gun-play rather than analysis of clues. 


PRACTICE SUGGESTIONS 


1. S-arch the pulp detective magazines for stories 
falling under the classification of Law-Enforcement 
Conflict. 


2. Devise situations or plots which could be de- 
veloped into stories of this general type. 


|REPRINT MATHEMATICS 


ce are 
they 
rt. It 
ice in- 
fot) The Authors’ Guild has blown the lid off the re- 

an’! print royalty situation, submitting a cost-and-profit 
uctiOn.s analysis and demanding much better treatment for 
N an¢} writers. The Guild took a representative 25c pocket 
activ! hook operation, and broke it down—an edition of 
; Post} 150,000, grossing at retail $37,500. This is how 
ded to} the money would be divided, the Guild said— 


$9,000 
750 
tical Paper, printing, binding...................... 9,150 
vakes Overhead and promotion.................... 2,700 
Ps is Reprint publisher’s profit.................... 8,400 
750 


rains The Guild contention: that the two final items 
He| Should be divided $4,650 to publisher, $4,500 to 
ether | author. 
ng i) The publishers have attacked these figures. . . 
vend, Dut they have not accepted a proposal of Carl Car- 
tary. met, former Guild president, and in the absence of 
bh 3 this A. & J. frankly does not attach much import- 
him | ance to the publishers’ claims. Carmer observed— 
tify] One honest certified public accountant could settle 
fter | this dispute conclusively. So far no reprint publisher 
dley! has welcomed such a solution.” 
t of | . Speaking with reference to reprints in higher price 
dis-} lines, Van Cartmell, editor and vice-president of the 
ee'! Garden City Publishing Co., remarked at a recent 
ie conference (quoted in Publishers’ Weekly, June 30), 
1¢8, We have a rule of thumb as to the price of the 
ells - In our own case, there is no particular secret 
hod | 2out it. We take the.actual manufacturing cost of 
be | the book, the royalty that we pay, and we multiply 
[these] by 234ths. That gives us the nearest penny for 


An A. & J. Staff Report 


our retail price. We hold to that almost without ex- 
ception. 

“With our normal scale of discounts, ranging from 
33 to 44%, there is no margin for any variance of 
royalties. The royalty has been established pretty . 
definitely at 10% of the retail price, half of which 
goes to the author and half of which goes to the 
original publisher. . . .” 

The Author & Journalist is bewildered to under- 
stand in just what way this pricing system prevents 
a publisher from allowing a royalty above 10%. 
Since the publisher operates by formula, adding roy- 
alty to manufacturing cost and multiplying by 23/ths, 
it would seem easy to increase royalties. ... The 
public would pay them. Further Cartmell explana- 
tion, reported a PW, supports this view. 

“Mr. Cartmell also told his audience something 
about the experiments which Garden City Publish- 
ing Co. has made in small groups of chain stores. 
The experiments were made with books at prices of 
49c to $3 or more. Mr. Cartmell stated that the 
same number of dollars would be spent in these 
stores on books at $2.50 and at 49c—not that just 
as many $2.50 books would be sold as books at 49c, 
but only five times as many 49c books would be sold 
as $2.50 books.” 

Applying the Cartmell information, we deduce that 
a 69c seller is based on a royalty of approximately 
7c, manufacturing cost of 18c. These costs add to 
25c, which is multiplied by 234ths. 

Suppose the royalty is increased, in cents, 50%, 
becoming 1014c. Carrying out the Garden City for- 
mula, 1014¢ and 18c total 2814,c—this base multiplied 
by 234ths gives a 78c selling price. ; 

Basing further computations on the Garden City 
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tests carried out in chain stores, it is easy to show 
that the 1014c royalty, in association with a 78c 
selling price, would return the author very much 
more than the 7c-69c combination, even though some- 
what fewer books were sold. The publishers would 
operate on their customary mark-up. 

This magazine believes that authors are entitled to 
a far larger share of reprint retail prices than they 
are now getting. We hope that the Authors’ Guild 
sticks to its guns. Because of many existing contracts 


| I WRITE BY 


. . » By JOHN A. SAXON 


Writing? Well, after millions of words and 36 
years of writing—I know absolutely nothing about it. 

I don’t know anyone who does. 

I have read every text book and how-to-write book 
I have been able to find for the last twenty years. I 
always feel like Jerry Colonna on the Bob Hope 
show: “Don’t confuse me. I’m a new man.” 

I must have written fifty stories and sold them 
before I realized there were any rules about writing. 
So I tossed the rules overboard and just went right 
ahead, writing, and selling. 

That’s nothing against text books and teachers. It’s 
just that it didn’t take on me. 

All I know about a story is that it has to have an 
opening, an obstacle, and an outcome. I think that’s 
all you need to know. Anything else that goes in is 
purely coincidental so far as I am concerned. 

I happen to be one of those screw-ball writers who 
writes by “feel.” It either “feels” right or it doesn’t, 
and if it doesn’t feel right—the hell with it. 

There are as many systems of writing a story as 
there are writers. 


“He often works on two novels at once!” 
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between authors and publishers, it may not be easy 
change the situation rapidly—but, certainly, a mY 
can be made at once. 

It borders on the queer side when publishers 
new books cannot pay more than 10% as a base \y 
cause the edition is small, and publishers of reprin Our 
can’t pay more than 10% at all because the edition; xing 
large. That is high finance as we find it in the by 
publishing business—with writers, as is traditio 
on the short end. 


hon 
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Personally, I never outline a story. If I don’t kno 
the outcome I can’t tip it off to the reader and spoifeadit 
it for him as well as for myself. Half the fun ofconsic 
writing is wondering how it is all going to come oW. $ 
—just as it is half the fun of reading. 

In a recent 20,000 word story of mine, ‘Death Ihasn’ 
A Crystal Casket,”” which appeared in Detective Storjto w1 
Magazine, a girl magician’s assistant disappears fronfAve., 
a crystal casket in full view of the audience. Late}progr 
she turns up in a trunk miles away. Nineteen thou} repor 
sand words of that story lay on my desk for a montifand ; 
while I figured out how it was done. Then I wrote ment 
the last 1000 words and sent it in. youn; 

I write hurriedly and at high speed, often as much} Bride 
as 1000 words an hour. Then I edit with pencil, andfitor, 
usually have someone else retype it. tation 

I have written as much as 1,000,000 words in «thor 
year, and then spent six months in Mexico getting} spiri 
over it. are § 

Bob Bellem, whom most of you know (he write 
Hollywood Detective every month all by himself a M 
a rule) never makes a draft and never does any se) *""° 
writing. His copy goes straight from the typewrite) (0 
into the mail. ber | 

I have no reference library. I own a beautiful dic] 4, 
tionary which I seldom use. Not that I know all thd jicat 
words. If I come to a word I can’t spell I use somé for 
other word and go right ahead. in-ct 
* lot of people call that laziness. Maybe they ate] Muc 
right. 


(From an address by Mr. Saxon before The Manu re 
scripters, Los Angeles, July 14.) pres 
pove 
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The Domesday Press, Inc., 1 Madison Ave., New| Tof 
York 10, an organization of book craftsmen specializ-| had 
ing in the creation of beautiful and successful ju-,B, | 
veniles for publishers, has recently announced a com-) dus 
petition in Juvenile Book Illustration. Prizes are:} half 
First, $3000; Second, $2000; Third, $1000. All en-) for 
tries must be submitted by October 1, 1945. Writets| itor 
of juveniles in the 3-to-12 age group, who are also ; 
illustrators, should send to The Domesday Press, Inc., St 
for a copy of the competition rules. : 


Housing Progress, 95 Madison Ave., New York, ave 
described as a ‘magazine of large scale community | jm, 
projects,” is being edited as a service magazine fot) law 
executives of multiple-dwelling units. At present, 1) 39 
is being published quarterly, but will go to monthly } cy, 
as soon as paper quotas will permit. Sam T. Greet} wo 
is editor and publisher. tior 


aN: 


base 
f repring Qur New York correspondent writes: Go, 767 
Edition i -xington Ave., New York 21, is open now for fic- 
€ bolfion up to 1500 words, sophisticated New Yorker 
‘aditio wle, with payment $100 and up. . . . The magazine 
ist reported as Post-War Travel, published by Dale- 
rane, 545 Sth Ave., wil be called Let’s Go, and will 
be devoted to travel by boat, train, air, or bus. Ar- 
ides on auto travel are out. Just paid transportation 
ticles will be used. Tom Crane is editor, and Joan 
awrence will handle the section covering fashions 
for travel. . . . Writers who have some short adven- 
tue stories on hand might try fixing them up for 
Will Lieberson, executive editor, Fawcett Comics, 
1501 Broadway. $25 is paid for such stories under 
2000 words. . . . Bernard B. Perry, editor A. A. Wyn 
n't knowiBook Co., 67 W. 44th St.; New York 18, gives fast 
ind spofeadings on general books. . . . Prentice-Hall is not 
considering any books of poetry until 1947... . W. 
W. Scott, editor, Sr, 103 Park Ave., New York 17, 
is trying to give prompt reports. He asks anyone who 
Yeath Ifhasn't heard from his manuscript within two weeks, 
ve Storfto write him personally. . . . Miss America, 350 5th 
its fronfAve., Bessie Little, editor, is making phenomenal 
>, Late|progress. Miss Little begs authors to be patient if 
thou} reports aren’t prompt. She cannot consider stories 
2 montifand articles over 2000 words, nor kid stuff—trequire- 
I wrot|ments call for “adolescent consciousness, but the 
young lady, not the kid.” . . . Books for Robert Mc- 
is mucif Bride Co. should be addressed to M. S. Yewdale, ed- 
cil, andfitor, for prompt attention. Mr. Yewdale has a repu- 
_ fation for friendliness and willingness to tell an au- 
ds in thor the true reactions. That authors appreciate this 
getting] spirit is shown by the number of fine books which 
_ }are seen first by McBride these days.” 
a Merry-Day House, 421 Hudson St., New York 14, 
any re; imnounces that the closing date of its children’s book 
ewrites rape has been changed from September 1 to Octo- 


ul dic] Adventure Trails, Steamboat Springs, Colo., a pub- 
all thd jication for children, is now appearing in newspaper 
Som form, fully illustrated. Helena Chase Johnson, editor- 
in-chief, is the only adult on the board of editors. 
€y @Much material is by children and students. 


True, 1501 Broadway, New York 18, has instituted 
an unusual series of articles on the subject of the 
great business romances of our time, the colorful 
poverty-to-wealth adventures of some of the most en- 
terprising people in American industry. In the last 
two issues, there appeared profiles of Dario Louis 
New/ Toffenetti, the $5,000,000 restaurant chain king who 
cializ-| had only $50 when he came to this country, and Peter 
il ju-;B. Juster, who revolutionized the men’s clothing in- 
com-) dustry and ran $100 capital up to a million and a 
ar¢:| half yearly. Writers who believe they have material 
I e0-| for such a ‘business adventure” should query the ed- 
ritets | itors immediately. 


also 
Inc.|. [we Detective and Master Detective, 205 E. 42nd 


St, New York 17, have raised picture prices to $5 
fork, | Minimum, with a premium above that for better-than- 
sity average photos. John Shuttleworth, editor, reports an 
yf immediate need for silhouettes concerning interesting 
tt law enforcement personalities—one or two pictures, 
th 300 to 700 words of text, for which $40 to $60, in- 
me cluding photos, will be paid; vignettes of 200 to 300 

words concerning unusual crimes, oddities of detec- 
tion, rackets, interesting police work, etc., with one 


Manu- 


= 
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photo, 3 cents to 5 cents a word, and short material 
of 500 to 1500 words, covering detective cases not 
suitable for full length threatment but which can be 
interestingly told in this length. 


Imagi-Music Magazine, 5200 Maple Ave., Balti- 
more, Md., has been revived as a quarterly and 
Henry A. Ackermann, editor and publisher, is in the 
market for classical poetry in good taste, including 
very good modern and surrealist, of not more than 
12 lines, and articles on poets of today and poetry- 
writing, 1000 words. No cash payment is made, but 
ten prizes are awarded each issue, seven in cash, aver- 
aging $1 each. These prizes are awarded by tabulat- 
ing readers’ vote within three weeks of mailing date 
of issue. Only one poem will be accepted from a non- 
subscriber; after that, he must be a subscriber. How- 
ever, the one poem will be eligible for a prize. No 
contributor’s or sample copies are mailed. The “mag- 
azine” is reproduced by lithograph and mimeograph 
on best stock paper obtainable, and mailed flat, pro- 
tected in a bristol board envelope. Wavelength, which 
was also published by Mr. Ackermann, has been com- 
pletely discontinued. 


Compass, 2402 6th Ave., San Diego 1, described as 
“an instrument of direction towards peaceful living,” 
is, according to Curtiss Zahn, assignment editor, ‘‘a 
quarterly quality publication now starting its third 
year.” It is profusely illustrated with artistic, im- 
pressionistic photos, with exceptionally “‘arty” lay- 
outs, but the editorial matter, according to Mr. Zahn, 
must be a combination of artistic creative writing, 
and factual, important topic matter. The magazine is 
published by men in C. P. S. camps—conscientious 
objectors. Its aims are to explore and promote in- 
ternational goodwill and peace, which it attempts to 
do by running material dealing with race problems; 
with essays on International colleges, systems whereby 
worldly understanding can be brought about; reports 
(personalized and in creative form) on conditions 
facing all minority groups, whether in continental 
U. S. or not. Handling of all material must show 
detachment, tolerance, a desire to understand the 
forces which warp the nature of individuals or 
groups. Forthcoming issues will be (1) Conscription, 


MAKE A CARBON! 


Never before has A. & J. reecived so many com- 
plaints of lost manuscripts sent to top-flight pub- 
lications. Records again and again show that 
manuscripts have been returned—but authors have 
never received them. 

“There is,”” wrote Joan Ransom, editor, Every- 
woman’s, 1790 Broadway, New York, in answer 
to a complaint concerning a lost manuscript, “a 
terrific problem nowadays with war-time mails. 
We just got a letter from a captain in the United 
States Army in Wiirttemberg, Germany, which 
said that he had received, with a picture of his 
son, a manuscript from one of our contributors, 
inadvertently placed there by the post office. . . . 
All sorts of terrible things happen, and we always 
require carbon copies of manuscripts we buy as 
our printer is in Ohio.” The only safe policy, 
it would seem, would be to make a carbon of 
every manuscript. 
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CASH PRIZES! CONTESTS! 
SHORT-SHORTS — POEMS — ARTICLES 
MARKETS — ILLUSTRATIONS — WRITING 
HELPS — CRITICISM 


See a copy before submitting 
25c copy; $2 year Paul Heard, Editor 


WILDFIRE MAGAZINE 


1435 Second Avenue (monthly) Dallas 10, Texas 


Typing, minor corrections, 40c per 1000 words 
Carbon copy. Extra first page. 
Mailed flat in ‘‘multi-trip’’ envelope 
Discount for more than 10,000 words 


Sylvia Clark, Plum Island, Newburyport, Mass. 


FREE ANALYSIS & SELLING ADVICE 


On your Mss. up to 500 words will be given with 
your purchase of my comprehensive FUN WITH 
FILLERS writing course @ ! For years my 
own Mss. have been published in such top slicks as 
CORONET, SAT. EVE. POST, LIBERTY, etc. I’ve 
helped others; | CAN HELP YOU! Be convinced! 
Write me today—NOW! 


LOUIS HIRSCH, Spring Valley 2, N. Y. 


‘ Quick, Accurate Manuscript 
Typing 
40c per 1000 Words 


Goldie E. Wainner 
6265 West 52nd, Arvada, Colo. 


FINANCIAL INDEPENDENCE 


I’ve helped thousands FORGE AHEAD 


“years in months” in dozens of different occupations. 
I can help YOU whatever your job or income. Send 
for my free folder FORGING AHEAD FINANCIALLY. 
It might change your whole life. It did others. 
Dr. Frank Tibolt, 71B, Philadelphia 20, Pa. 


YOU CAN WRITE! 


Author of many stories and articles will help you 
produce salable material! Typing and rough-draft 
revision services available. A very helpful booklet, 
HOW TO WRITE A STORY, $1.00. Details free. 


ROBERT C. BLACKMON 


Box 728 Florence, South Carolina 


WRITERS! DON’T OVERLOOK 
PROFITS FROM SCREEN SALES 


@ There is an urgent need and ready market 
for good screen stories. 

@ Many writers are in Defense work. Here 
then is opportunity for new writers on the 
home front. 

@I want originals, published novels and pro- 
duced plays that have film possibilities, Also 
book length novels for both publication and 
filming. 

eI offer sales service and criticism. My 
terms are reasonable. Write today for my 
FREE booklet explaining this lucrative mar- 


ADELINE M. ALVORD 


Established 1919 


6605 Hollywood Blvd. Hollywood 28, Calif. 
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showing how conscription other than military is new§ ¢,, 
sary to avert war; (2) International Living, showig on 4 
the way to better understanding, better internation ocd 
distribution of resources, better public relations among a, 
nations, and (3) Prison and Jail, which will explog sat 
the systems used to rehabilitate criminals. Although, 
manuscripts from all quarters, pro and con, are ye! xcep 
come, no payment for contributions can be made, finer 

Le Passe-Témps, 627 Dorchester St. W., Montrejfconsi 
Canada, will consider special features on music, muy, . . 
cians, composers, musical instruments, musical «ah 


ganizations, musical oddities, and the like, photos andshort 
sketches with a musical angle and a human appeal poetr 
from both Canadian and United States writers, Edd juve 
Prevost, editor, advices querying before submitting}, shc 
however. Rates will be arranged. infor 


Best Story Magazine, 1745 Broadway, New Yorpboth 
19, E. Rosston, editor, wants smooth stories by nev}! iF 
authors, 5000 words average, clean, human interest 
of family appeal. $25 will be paid on acceptance fof ent 
first serial rights. The magazine will be sold batons 
subscription only. 


Hat Life, 1123 Broadway, New York 10, Ernest f 
Hubbard, managing editor, can seldom use a genenip m0 
review of a rather ordinary hat story or department} fall | 
“A business,” states Mr. Hubbard, “only justifies 
special story if it has worked out some notable prin 
ciple of selling or operation.” Good photographs off’ 
unusual window displays or interiors are desired. 


The Old Sditor 


SORRY FOR HIMSELF 


I met a friend, an editor, the other afternoon— 
just outside the Astor Bar. Perhaps he had im- 
bibed a little too freely—at any rate, he was feel. 
ing very sorry for himself in a talkative sort of 
way. “I wish I were an author!’’ he began. 

“God knows, though, I can’t write, though | 
can recognize a good story when I see one, At 
least, I think I can. I’m paid for that talent. 
anyway. 

‘Here I am, day after day making writers hap- 
py or sad with acceptances and rejections, and 
all the time I’m iealous even of the writers whose 
stories I turn down, for I know they can sell 
the stories elsewhere and then mentally tell me to 
po to hell, though they continue to be nice to my 
face. 

“We editors are in a rut. Just a routine job. 
We have to strut in order to make people think 
we are important. But no editor is as important 
as he thinks he is. We claim to know just what 
we want or don’t want, but most of the time 
we are guessing. I saw today in another maga- 
zine a story I had rejected as no good, and with, y 
the illustrations it hit me between the eyes; 1(f tion 
wondered why I had rejected it. The boss may /| be , 
learn I rejected it, and then I'll get a bawling out. }) too 
Do you wonder I can never relax? they 

“There’s the little matter of newsstand returns. }| ney 
Does the boss give me the credit for the sell-outs 
we have month after month? No, he says “War! 
But when times change, and returns begin to run 
up, the boss won’t say, ‘Peace!’ He'll say, “Time 
for a new editor!’ Mark my words! ; fe 

“A writer can quit one publisher, and find /}} tt 
another; but if I get independent with my pub- - 
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lisher, I starve. I envy writers—and so do most 
editors.” 
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1S Geary's Poetry Magazine, 1908 3rd St., N.E., Can- 
, Showidg on 4, Ohio, is announced for the near future by Ed- 
Crnationbvard Geary, editor and publisher. Writes Mr. Geary: 
NS among] am now ready to consider contributions for the 
Il explorfeiest and succeeding issues. All types of poems will 
Ougie used, with no limitations upon subject matter, 
are Wilexcept that verse sponsoring world peace and the 
nade, feneral brotherhood of man will be given especial 
Montrejfconsideration. Short juvenile poems are also wanted. 
sic, muif... In addition to poetry, each edition will carry 
sical q4one short-short story, together with a number of very 
Notos andshort articles (500 words) on subjects pertaining to 
n appeal dooetry, peace, and the art of successful living. The 
ts. Eddf juvenile Department, in addition to poetry, will use 
bmittigg}a short story (600 to 1200 words), puzzles, and brief 
informative articles. All material must be suitable for 

ew Yopboth boys and girls, chiefly between the ages of six 
; by nego 12... . All material used will be paid for on 
interey cceptance. . . . poems, 25, cents to $1; prose, 1, 
tance fyfcent a word. Rates will be increased whenever condi- 
sold ations permit. Subscription rates are $2 a year (12 
issues) .”” 
Ernest | Fascination, a magazine designed to appeal to wo- 
- genenij men from teen-age to middle-age, is being readied for 
artmen§ {all publication by Avon-Fascination, Inc., publishers 
stifies fof pocket-size books, 119 W. 57th St., New York 19. 
ole prin} Its editorial emphasis will be on beauty, charm, and 
raphs ofstyle. Special correspondents in London, Paris, and 
ired, jother cities of the world, will provide features and 
pictures of fascinating beauties. Articles will stress 
the part that fascination has played in careers of 
women in art, literature, music, and the stage, and 
the part women’s fascination has played in inspiring 
great men. There will be inspiration articles, fiction 
by top-notch writers and those less well known, a 
department where all questions relating to ‘‘fascina- 
tion” will be discussed, a gossip column about beau- 
tie. A Hollywood office will be maintained at 9733 
Santa Monica Blvd., Beverly Hills, Calif. 

The Academy News, official publication of The 
American Academy of Sciences, P. O. Box 1689, Sa- 
vannah, Ga., in seeking a new name that will iden- 
tify it more closely with the American Academy of 
Sciences is inviting suggestions. Should a submitted 
name be accepted by the Board of Control, the ed- 
itors-in-chief would send a check for $25 to the per- 
son who first suggested it. “We cannot enter into 
correspondence about the matter,” the magazine 
states, ‘and no submissions except the winning one 
will be acknowledged.” A sample copy of the maga- 


: zine will be sent on receipt of 25 cents. . . . The 

job,\j Academy also announces that it is seeking suitable 

think {| persons for affiliation for postwar work. Among 

tant }} Positions to be filled are Director of the University 

what \j Press, and various editorships and business managers. 

time(] Applicants should give full information about them- 

1aga- }} selves in their first letter. 

with With 2000 communities scheduled to observe Na- 

3; 1 (V tional Dog Week. September 16 to 22, there should 

may /) be a good demand for true dog stories. Though it is 

out. )} too late for stories to make the national magazines, 

a they can still be prepared for local magazines and 
‘(| Newspaper feature sections. 

outs 

far! 

GHOSTWRITER 


Sixteen years experience in mending writing 
iad for marketing. I do not tell what to do, I do 
in it for you. Reference: Woman’s WHO’S WHO. 
ub- Correspondence requiresreturn postage. Natalie 
jost (|| Newell, 2964 Aviation, Miami 33, Florida. 
Author ot HOW TO PLOT AND WHY: post- 


A) paid, $1 -00. 


Qualify for Certified Grapho-Analyst Degree, 
Earn up to $100 weekly, up to $1 hourly 
spare time, in new uncrowded profession 
- . . Graduates in employment and credit 
fields, police departments, courts, and in 
private practice as Personal Problem and 
Vocational Counselors. 3,000 word test lesson 
and illustrated GRAPHO-ANALYST Free. 


ADDRESS A.1.G.A., INC., JOPLIN, MO. 


WRITER’S SANCTUARY 


Daily private instruction amidst ten acres of pines. brooks, 
mountain view. In N. H. July 9 to September 10, Weekly. 
COLLABORATIVE CRITICISM BY MAIL 
MY TECHNICAL LIBRARY: 
1—WRITERS: HERE’S HOW! (Basic Technique) ___- $1.00 
2—WRITERS: HELP YOURSELVES! (Formulas) $2.00 
: LET’S PLOT! (Plots tor everything) _ $2.00 
MAKE IT SELL! (Tricks of the trade) _. $2.00 


MILDRED |. REID 


Summer Address: Contoocook, N. H. 


COLLABORATION 


In one way or another we can help you sell. Send us 
your unsalables. A revealing report on one 5000 word 
or less story, $1. 


WRITECRAFT SERVICE 
Box 202J Chicago Heights, Ill. 


WRITERS! DON’T! 


let lack of information and ideas keep you from pro- 
ducing selling scripts. We supply up-to-date material 
gathered from nation-wide sources—press clippings 
picked by writers for writers. Clippings contain_in- 
formation for plots, articles, fillers, ideas for develop- 
ing, marketing. Subscribe NOW. Monthly service, 1 
year, $10.00. One month trial, $1.00. 


WRITER’S PRESS SERVICE 


Box 21 A. J. Salina, Kansas 
WRITERS 
Do your stories fail to ‘“‘click?’’ Perhaps they lack 
that elusive thing called ‘‘suspense.’’ i believe | can 


tell you how to inject it. Let me criticize one story; 
you'll send more. And you'll sell. $1.00 per thou- 
sand words. Minimurn charge, $3.00. 


GEORGIA MASTERSON 
Box 9235, Station S Los Angeles 5, California 


NON-PROFESSIONAL WRITERS 


whose stories are not selling need 
editorial revision of their scripts. 
Twenty years’ editorial expe- 
rience qualifies me to give expert 
assistance with short stories and 
novels. I am _ helping other 
writers make sales—I can help 
YOU make sales! 


EXTREMELY MODERATE RATES 
FREE READING AND REPORT 
on one short story if you mention 
The Author & Journalist. 


Special Courses in Writing Short 
Stories—Writing for the Juvenile 
Magazines—and Writing Articles. 


MAITLAND LEROY OSBORNE 
LITERARY CONSULTANT 
23 Green Street Wollaston 70, Mass. 


Buy United States 


WAR BONDS 
and 
STAMPS 


ANALYZE HANDWRITING 
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YOUR POEMS WILL SELL 


My pupils rank tops in magazine and volume publica- 
tion, and in antho ony and other poetry contests. This 
nation-wide record improves constantly. 
For 25 years I have taught poets, versifiers, songwriters 
how to perfect and get the fullest returns from their 
verse, including my work as instructor in versification at 
New York University and William and Mary College. Most 
of my work with private pupils, ranging from beginners to 
Pulitzer Prize winners, is done by correspondence. My Un- 
abridged Rhyming Dictionary ($3.07) and Poets’ Handbook 
($2.60) are now standard. Why neglect longer the many 
profits from versification? Write today; you are unfair to 
ff to delay longer. Send $1 for trial criticism of 


CLEMENT WOOD 


DELANSON, N. Y. 


WRITING FOR THE JUVENILES 


is easy, instructive, pleasant and profitable. The largest 
market open to inexperienced writers—and the only one 
where you can EARN WHILE YOU LEARN!! If you have 
ordinary writing ability, it is easily possible to earn the 
low cost of six months’ instruction before it is finished. 
W. N. Savage, Sang Run, Md. (graduate of the course) 
was paid $141 for articles and stories in April. My 
specialized course of instruction in WRITING FOR THE 
JUVENILE MAGAZINES plainly teaches how to write 
for this wide-open’ market. Write for terms—mention 


MAITLAND LEROY OSBORNE 
LITERARY INSTRUCTOR 
23 Green Street — Wollaston 70, Mass. 


YOUR MS. WAS REJECTED? 


Mail it to us—we’ll make changes that will satisfy you; 
or your money refunded! No time spent on spelling cor- 


rection . . . we change the article or story sn it should 
SELL! (Most changes made on the MS. itself.) 
RATES: First 1,000 $2.00 
Each additional 1,000 
— Sorry, nothing over 10,000 — 
Alan W. Farrant, 4021 N. 2ist St., T » Washington 


EASIEST PATH TO PRINT AND PAY 


Write and sell Short Items, jokes, experiences, etc. No 
long training, polish style and complicated technique 
needed. Big new revised course shows how, with ex- 
amples. List of over 150 markets, with requirements and 
addresses included. $1.00 postpaid. Particulars on above 
and a collaborative short-short story course free. 


WILL HEIDEMAN 


Dept. A, 211 S. Valley New Ulm, Minn. 


DON’T MISS ANY ISSUES OF 
THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST! 


If You Are Not On the Subscription List, Send 
in the Coupon below—NOW! 


The Author & Journalist 
P. O. Box 600, Denver, Colo. 


Please enter my subscription to THE AUTHOR 
& JOURNALIST. | enclose payment as checked: 
O 1 Year—$2. 
0) 2 Years—-$3. 


Chain Store Age, 185 Madison Ave., New York 
which formerly has been a heavy user of short disply 
ideas, now reports that only those shorts can be us Th 
which are accompanied by pictures. Many half-pgot 
illustrated display features are used. Good rates a 
paid. 

Council Fires, 260 W. 44th St., New York 1h 
pays $4 to $5 each on acceptance for stories of 22jhanu 
to 2500 words with a Christian background. Dr, D, 
J. Fant is editor. ‘ist 


Sunflower, 15 N. Maryland Ave., Atlantic City 
N. J., uses articles, short stories, personal psychic e. 
periences, and manuscripts on kindred subjects) 
Though the bi-monthly is described as “An Indepes. 
dent Spiritualist Periodical,” Israel Shotz, editor, en.§¥4" 
phasizes that it is not restricted fo the realm of spir. 
itualist thought. No mention is made of paymen{ 
for material, which should not run longer than 50) 
words. 


ooo 
“JUSTIFIED” REVOLT 


In a clipping from Lee Shippey’s column in theFY4® 
Los Angeles Times, sent A. & J. by a California writ} El) 
er, is some interesting news. Mr. Shippey titled thelAve., 
item, ‘Justified Revolt.” Here it is— ectiv 

“Incidentally, screen writers—as members of thebnd : 
Authors’ League—are introducing new methods forhccep 
writers. Some friends of mine wrote a screen playfegul 
which was definitely of timely interest. They had itho,0( 
mimeographed and submitted it to 20 motion-picturehegir 
studios at once, whereas had the authors submitted ithyji 
first to one studio and then to another the studiosbhe } 
might have taken so long to consider it that its timeli-fonte 
ness might have been lost and all the time and effort 
the authors put into it wasted. It has always been con, 
sidered reprehensible for an author to present a N 
magazine or book manuscript to more than one éd-[; 7 
itor at a time, and as a result every year thousands 
of good magazine articles lose their timely value a 
because one editor holds them too long and a 
decides against them. Authors have always been $0 “a 
subservient in their dealings with publishers that they f | 
have submitted to this utterly unfair practice for gen” 
erations, but the fact that there are many members of 
the Authors’ League in Hollywood who already have 
followed or hereafter will follow the perfectly fair 
and businesslike practice of submitting timely manu-[" 
scripts simultaneously to movie story editors cet-| Th 
tainly means that soon magazine and book editors will State 
have to give up their ancient special privilege.” cmp 
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YOU CAN’T AFFORD TO MISS 


“labeled DYNAMITE .. says Chuck Martin. -{cont, 
“A new religion . . JACK WOODFORD. . . 0 
“many things not said by others” Charles Carson.gya1 
... “deep feeling and sincerity” Author & Journal: 
ist. WRITING FOR A LIVING By Richard Tooker |addr 
POSTPAID $1.25. WHILE THEY LAST! 
Sunland Publishers Box 148, Phoenix, Ariz. 


Tl 
BE A PROFESSIONAL SPORTS WRITER _ |jand 
Join A Big Income Profession the | 
Write For Free Details The 
AMERICAN SPORTS JOURNAL 
Suite 611 Dept. L 5 
30 West Washington Street Olv 
Chicago 2, IMlinois pict 


= 
FREE Py 7-45 
TOPEKA 
Street 


York 16 
rt display 
N DE Used 
half-pagd 
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PRIZE CONTESTS 


Theme for the 18th annual Ada Mohn-Landis 
ontest conducted by the National WCTU is “The 
umily is the Foundation of a Nation. Does total 
istinence from beverage alcohol (which is a 
wcotic) contribute to the strength and well-being 
York iff an individual, a family, a nation?” Two types of 
Of 220ihanuscripts are desired: (1) Senior declamations to 
- Dr. Dh. used by adults and youths, 750 to 1000 words— 
‘gst prize, $40; Second prize, $20; and (2) Junior 
Neclamations to be used by boys and girls under High 
hool age (approximately 10 to 13 years), but not 
y small children, 400 to 600 words—First prize, 
40; Second prize, $20. In addition to the cash 
itor, en. p¥atds, “honorable mention” will be given to the 
i of pir t manuscripts in each class. The National WCTU 
payment Feserves the right to purchase at 1% cent a word any 
han sj anuscripts receiving “honorable menticn” which 
re suitable for publication. "It also reserves the right 
» withhold prizes if the manuscripts submitted and 
cepted are insufficient. Closing date is 5 o'clock 
he afternoon of March 30, 1946. For further details 
knd postage to National WCTU Publishing House. 
» in thevanston, Ill., asking for Landis Contest folder. 


aia writ) Ellery Queen’s Mystery Magazine, 570 Lexington 
tled theAve., New York 22, is conducting a contest for de- 
ective short stories, offering $2000 for first prize, 
of ra six additional awards of $500 each. All other 
Ods forcceptable stories will be purchased at the magazine’s 
en playfegular rates. Stories should be between 5000 and 
had it}i,000 words in length, and may be submitted by 
-pictueheginning as well as established authors. Ellery Queen 
utted itWwill make the awards, which will be made solely on 
studiosbhe basis of merit, at Christmas, 1945. For complete 
timeli-Fontest rules, write to the magazine. 
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“Gateway to Poetry,” a radio program broadcast 
sent sb) Monday morning at 10:30 a.m. over Station 
; NAD, the educational station of the University 
ne ed- 

yusand f Oklahoma, Norman, Okla., is a new outlet for 
usands 

- valychts in the Southwest. From three to 10 poems a 


4 theniW&k are being used. Each should take not more 

an five minutes to read, should be adaptable to oral 
at they iterpretation, and should not violate the principles 
ot Ben. bf radio good taste. Use of the poem over the 
hers off2dio will not affect the poem’s eligibility for publi- 
tation, Each week a prize of $1 is made for the 
ly fair best poem used, and honorable mention is given to 
manu." Others. Maurice Ogden is the editor. 


s cet-+ The Edwin Markham Association, 301 Hart Ave., 
rs will ten Island 10, N. Y., announces that the Edwin 
” Markham Poetry Competitions are again under way. 
ln the Gold Medal Competition for 1945, the theme 
selected is “The American Scene.” Poets should 
HIS!|wtite on subjects typical of everyday American scene, 
: life activities, and nature. Poems submitted in the 
£6 peso should be typed in triplicate or written in ink 
ron, (ot one side of the paper, and should be sent to the 
Award Committee at the above address 
se before September 23, 1945. Be sure that name and 
ooker|address of author appear on each poem submitted. 
bd UNITED SERVICES CONTEST 
The United Services Book Contest, open to all past 
and present members of the Armed Forces of any of 
the United Nations, has been announced by the three 
companies jointly sponsoring this literary event: 
Thomas Y. Crowell Co., American book publishers, 
. t ||George G. Harrap & Co., British book publishers, and 
Columbia Pictures Corporation, international motion 
picture producers. 

The prize, an outright sum of $6000 (plus usual 
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Tells you where to sell fiction, radio ’ 

scripts, and articles for magazines, RIT ER 

trade papers and syndicates. Gives Methods 

editors’ needs and requirements. \ yarkets and E 

Also tips on how to write to sell. ZIN 


This magazine has helped new as poe Such 9% 
wellas established writers for 25years ames 
FRE Write today for sample Vicki 
copy to Writers’ Magazine Erle apne ol 
6362 Hollywood Boulevard, John 


Hollywood 28, Calif. Dept. MB85 


PROFESSIONAL REVISION AND TYPING 


Manuscripts expertly revised, 50c per 1,000 words. 
Helpful service assured by 17 years of experience. 
Neat, prompt typing, 50c per 1,000 words. Minor cor- 
rections, if desired. Carbon copy. Extra first page. 
Every page proof read. Mailed flat. Poetry, lc a 
line. Special rates on long manuscripts. 


RALPH UNDERHILL 


Beebe, Arkansas 


THE OLDEST WRITERS’ SERVICE 


Short stories, books, articles, essays, verse, criti- 
cized, revised, , marketed. Juvenile work 
skillfully handled. 
Write for catalogue. 
Dept. J. 


Agnes M. Reeve Franklin, Ohio 


5012 S.VAN NESS AVE., LOS ANGELES 37, CALIF. TEL. AX. 19386 
GHOST WRITER 


Selling author with years of experience in ghosting novels, 
autobiographies, travelogues, articles, short stories and 
radio script. Also Motion Picture Studio representative 
for Nicholas Literary Agency to submit unpublished 
novel-length manuscripts. Return postage required. 


FLASH! FLASH! 
WRITERS WANTED! 


Editors are begging for love stories and ‘‘Who-dun-its” 
(the detective story). With so many of the old-timers in 
War Service of some kind there never was such a golden 
opportunity for rew writers. 

The Plot Genie ‘Romance Without Melodrama’’ sup- 
plies millions of plots, no two alike, for the kind of love 
stories that are wanted and the ‘‘Detective-Mystery” Plot 
Genie will supply just as many ‘‘Who-dun-it’” plots—at 
the rate of one every ten minutes. 

Why grope for an idea for a story which will bring 
you from two to five cents a word when such a handy 
and efficient aid is at your disposal? 


SPECIAL OFFER! 


The price of ‘‘Romance Without Melodrama’”’ and ‘“‘De- 
tective-Mystery’’ Plot Genies is $10.00 each but for a lim- 
ited time you can have the combination for only $15.00, 
sent prepaid, along with our Catalogue Price List of other 
books for writers. The Plot Genie Series is universally 
recognized as the greatest stimuli to the creative imag- 
ination ever devised and is used by thousands of writers 
who supply material for magazines, motion pictures, radio 
and for the plots for novels. Why not take advantage 
of this Special Offer today and send for one or both. 


THE GAGNON COMPANY, INC. 
Dept. 300, 8161 West 3rd St., Los Angeles 36, Calif. 


» BUY WAR BONDS 
21 


LITERARY HELP 
From a Selling Writer 


! am offering you my help after making a living 
with the pen for 15 years. During the past five 
years | have sold every manuscript | have written. 
That is why | knew | can help you. 


| have no printed forms or courses. My help is 
strictly individual, designed to make your manuscript 
sell. Write me a letter, giving a brief outline of what 
you have written and the help you require, and | shall 
advise you of the procedure to be followed. 


CHARLES CARSON 


601 So. Vermont Ave. 
Los Angeles 5, Calif. 


4 


SEND FOR FREE CATALOG 


High standards of performance, maintained 
year in and year out, explain the long life of 
ai the OLDEST WRITERS SERVICE (established 
ee : 1893). A complete service for short stories, 
BOOKS, articles, essays, verse—we criticize, 
- revise, type, market. Catalog Free of Dept. J. 


Agnes M. Reeve, Director Franklin, Ohio 


POLI VOPE— pulls its oar 


* peers equals two ordinary envelopes in roundtrip service 
and by eliminating the usual enclosed-return-envelope saves 
weight, postage and containers—saving more than its cost. 
Polivopes, sizes 8%x11”, expand for hook-length scripts, or 
| spread out for odd size cartoons. 
4 Price $1.00 a group of 20 postpaid, either of two styles— 
Roundtrip or Combination Mail. 
A dime birngs full size trial Polivopes and all information. 
Approved by the U. S. Post Office Dept. 
G. E. POWELL, Envelopes 
2032 East 74th Street Los Angeles 1, Calif. 


book royalties on the American and British editions 
and film rights which could total $60,000, will \ 


awarded to the most suitable book-length mani 


of any subject, either fiction or nonfiction, receiye4 
on or before June 30, 1946. Arrangements already 
have been made for editions of the Prize-winning 
book to be published in six foreign languages. 
The purpose of the United Services Book Conte 
which will run for at least two annual periods, js 
discover literary talent from among the Armed Force 
(including the Women’s Reserves and the Merchap; 
Navies), but if for any reason the judges appointed 
by the sponsoring organizations fail to find a write 
worthy of the award, the outright prize money wil 
be divided into six United Forces Book Fellowship; 
of $1000 each and will be awarded to the most d& 
serving contestants, to aid them in producing or com. 
pleting their work. This is a unique feature amon 


cents 


literary prize contests. 


81 


The United Services Book contest was made fad A 
da 


sible partly through the close association that has ex. 
isted between Crowell and Harrap for more than fifty 
years. 

Complete contest details, rules, and entry forms 
may be obtained from Thomas Y. Crowell Co., 432 
4th Ave., New York 16., or George G. Harrap & 
Co., London and Sydney, Australia. 

The Charles H. Sergel Play Contest, University of 
Chicago, Chicago, offers a $1000 war bond for the 
best full-length play submitted. Contestants may sub- 
mit only one original script, and it must be accom 
panied by a signed statement certifying that the work 
has never been played or published. The competition 
will close on December 31, 1945; winners will be 
announced March 1, 1946. 
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FRANCIS ARTHUR JONES 
1050 Amsterdan Avenue, New York 25, N. Y. 
LITERARY AGENT 
25 Years Experience 
Short Stories a Specialty 
Reading fee 


Short Stories of 4,000 words and under, One Dollar 
with return postage. 


POETS e Send self-addressed stamped envelope 

* for 1945 PRIZE PROGRAM: Quarterly 
prizes, $25; Poetry Book Contest. etc. You will re- 
ceive also description of HELP YOURSELF HAND- 
Booms ($1 each) containing 999 PLACES TO SEND 


KALEIDOGRAPH, A National Magazine of Poetry 
: (Published monthly since 1929; 25c a copy: $2 a year) 


624 N. Vernon Ave. Dallas 8, Texas 


New 
WRITERS 
NEEDED 


to re-write Ideas in newspapers, magazines and 
books. Splendid opportunity to “break into” fasci- 
nating writing field. May bring you 
$5.00 per hour spare time. Expe- 
rience unnecessary. Write 
for FREE details. Postcard wi 


do. NO OBLIGATION. DETAILS 
COMFORT WRITER’S SERVICE 
210—J8 S. 7th St. St. Louis 2, Me. 


One Dollar Starts You 


on the road to 


A WRITING CAREER 


Would you pay just one dollar to own an entire 
month’s text and assignments of the valuable Magazine 
Institute course in writing, without further obligation? 
Of course, you would. But you may say, ‘That sim- 
ply isn’t possible.” 

Well, that opportunity is possible, and it’s available 
to you right now with this absolutely unique “dollar 
offer” on MI’s famous writing course, which teaches 
you to use spare time in preparing stories, articles, 
and sketches that will sell. 

This means that you can get, for a dollar, one com- 
plete section of the famous text ‘Modern Writing, 
plus a valuable extension lecture by an experienced 
writer which is full of specific editorial suggestions. In 
addition, you get the first two writing assignments 80 
that you may see exactly what sort of work the course 
offers, plus a self-examination quiz and reading and 
home practice suggestions that you can use at once to 
improve your written expression. This is material you 
simply can’t duplicate elsewhere, worth many times the 
price you will pay. 

ACT NOW TO AVOID DISAPPOINTMENT. This is a0 
experimental offer which may have to be withdrawn at any 
time. We believe that so many will want to go on with the 
course after seeing it that we can afford this unusual plan. 
Whether you pos to go on with the course or not, how: 
ever, the material we send is yours to keep without fu 
gee Simply fill out the coupon and mail with 4 
ollar, t 


The Magazine Institute, Inc., Dept. 458-C, Rockefeller 
Plaza, Rockefeller Center, New York 20, N. Y. 


I enclose one dollar for sample writing course material 
with the understanding I am under no further obligati 
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“SEX SCIENCE MAGAZINE,” 25c. 


THE A. & J. 
MARKET PLACE 


yrvices are welcome in this department. Rate is five 
nts a word first insertion, four cents subsequent, cash 
with order; box number counts as five words; add ten 
cents per issue if checking copy is wished. Literary 
critics and agents, correspondence schools, typists, and 
stationers, are not admitted to this column. All copy is 
subject to approval by the publishers. and readers are 
requested to report promptly any dissatisfaction with 
treatment accorded them by advertisers. 


you, TOO, CAN BE “Writing Verse for Profit”— 

A thoroughly practical study of how to write 
galable verse. $1.00. Marjorie Davidson, Lacey- 
ville, Penna. 


‘|YEED QUICK CASH IMMEDIATELY? 100 Spare- 


time Homework Plans! Complete Instructions, 
60 pages, 25c. Homework Publications, Desk C, 
44th Avenue, San Francisco. 


WRITERS! SEND ME your idea and two dimes. 
Yll send you the Plot! Zillm2n, 4446 North Kil- 
dare Avenue, Chicago 30, Illinois. 

ANT FINANCIAL INDEPENDENCE? I’ve 
helped thousands advance “years in months” 
financially. I can help you.. Dr. Tibolt, 72B, 
Philadelphia 20. 

FOOL-PROOF BOOKLET on short-short story. 
Shows how to really write SALABLE work. 
$1.00. Marjorie Davidson, Laceyville, Penna. 
WRITER’S APPLIED PSYCHOLOGY — How to 
use the subjective mind to increase production 
and sales; to put new quality into your work; 
to solve writers’ problems including finance. 
Price $1.00. (Letter to first ten ordering each 
month. State problem.) Aldon Hadley, Box 95, 
South Pasadena, Calif. 

POEM WRITERS! Something for you. Informa- 
tion free. Charles Olive, Willmar, Minnesota. 


CATHOLIC WRITER 1945 YEARBOOK, Fourth 


Annual Edition. $1.00. Marolla Press, 
AJO. Pence, Wis. 
RESEARCH—CONGRESSIONAL LIBRARY, Na- 
tional Archives, Government Bureaus, etc. Odd 
jobs, simple questions, complex investigations, 
genealogy, ghost-writing, expertly handled. John 
Crehore, Box 2329-A, Washington 13, D. C. 


Dept. 


MWENTY BACK NUMBEBS, The Author & Jour- 


nalist, our selection, $1.25 postpaid. A. & J., 


Box 600, Denver, Colo. 


SOMEONE TO CARE—that universal need. Join 


Write Charlotte 
Postage, please. 


THE FRIENDSHIP CLUB. 
Kay, Box 670, Seattle, Wash. 


"PORTY DOLLARS A MONTH Writing Fillers,” 


Methods, Markets, 25c; “Rural Writer Plan” 
gets beginners’ checks, 25c; “Pay Side of Poetry 
Writing,” examples, markets, 50c; GLORIA 
PRESS, 192614 Bonsallo, Los Angeles 7, Calif. 


THE PLOT BOOK, make your own. Create orig- 


inal plots and outlines, characters, settings from 
published stories without plagiarizing. A plot- 
ting wizard, says a professional writer. Folio 
shows how. Price 50c. Money back guarantee. 
Writecraft, Box 2023, Chicago Heights, 111. 
WRITERS’ INSTRUCTION BOOKS bought and 
sold. Send your list for appraisal. Write for 
our list of new and used writers’ books. Hu- 
manity Press, 220 W. 42nd St., New York 18. 
LIVING IL- 
LUSTRATIONS! HIR H ENTERPRISES, 
SPRING VALLEY 2, N. 


how. HELPFUL FEATURE and NEWS writing in- 


structions, 50c. Other books, courses. Ralph 


Underhill, Beebe, Arkansas. 


— || 4 $100-A-MONTH hobby at home! No soliciting, 


no meeting people, no manuscripts. Easy, en- 
oyable pastime. Details, 25c (refundable). 

Elizabeth Street, Ander- 
n, S. C. 


THE ILLUSION OF REALITY” will be sent 


PREE to any writer who is interested in im- 
proving the characterizations of his stories. No 
obligation! Type postal. card request to The 


Wyterce Company, Publishers, Suite 1412-E, 366 
on Avenue, New York 17, 


N. Y. 


WANT TO WRITE PROFESSIONALLY and 


thereby sell as quickly as possible? Find an- 
swer in my ad, this magazine, page 19, NATA- 
LIE NEWELL, Ghostwriter. 


= Is A HOME BUSINESS, with your own 


aes and no boss. How to operate a n r 
service, Details, 25c. Frank “Dickson, 
abeth 8t., Anderson, 8s. C. 


BUY WAR BONDS 


ED BODIN 


545 Fifth Avenue, New York City, 17, 
bonded agent, sells to slick, pulp and 
book markets. He has no course and 
never circularizes, but treats authors as 
individuals. Welcomes talented writers 
only—not those who think they can buy 
their way. He sells his own writings, too. 


This is the golden age of writers who can please the 


well-known writers, working on. contracts in motion 
picture studios, 
others make a more than comfortable living. Some 


is won by steady plugging slong ——— lines after 
one has learned to do o 


J. 
HANDS,” 
Se ae a story as “THE K F TH NG- 
will enjoy it. 


and he is now consulting with me in the plannin 
of his fourth novel, 
not yet written, the previous three having been emi- 
nently successful. 


from a comparatively new client. who, on the occa- 
sion of his 


art on you. 


metropolitan —_ newspaper who is personally train- 
ing his staff to 
and women. He writ 


class is over your PLOTCARDS, WRITER’S KIT 
the other brochures. 


for my 44-page book 
STAN 


other authoritative but 
gives details of my work with writers, together with 
my credentials both as i 
critic. and contains vital information, 


not obtainable 
elsewhere, designed to protect i your pocket-book. 
describes, too, AND 


SERVICE and 
TION SERVICE, which you should investigate. 


Author 
to Sell’® ($2.50); 


Can Sell’ ($3.00); ‘“‘Mistress of Spears” 
ete. 
Author of stories and articles in leading magazines. 


@ ARE WRITERS REALLY 
“BORN”. . . OR ARE 
THEY MADE? 


public. The stream of money paid out for stories and 
motion picture rights has swollen to a flood. Several 
earn fabulous sums, while many 


are former clients of mine 
But success is not won by half-hearted efforts; it 


over twenty-five 
years I have taught aaike writers their job, so 
Sa today I see clients of mine successful in every 
1 


Readers of this magazine who have followed my 
advertisements will be interested to know that a 
novel by another client of mine has pane purchased 
by a_‘‘top-flight’’ motion picture studio. It is Father 
wards’ dramatic _ story, THE E TWO 
ht by Twentieth Century-Fox. 


just bou 
Zanuck, it will make as 
EYS E KI 


In the opinion of Darryl 
and I hope you will watch for it, for you 

have worked with Fr. Edwards for some time, 
which is already sold althoug. 


On my desk as I write this are two —. One is 


irst sale (to Mammoth Detective), writes 


me: 
“I want to say that I blame this sale for the most 
Your letters, criticisms, and literature 

ave been a great help.” (* 
The other is from the Managing Editor of a great 


ore even better newspaper men 
how enthusiastic my 


and 
and 


“Just a line to let vou know 


They “im us_ new life, 
pepped up the group. ‘ of my reporters, 
by the way, tells me you gave him a good start in 
writing some years ago.’ (*) 
Names on 
If YOU are tired of writhog TRUTH A se 


inexpensive he ps. It 


an author and a_ literary 


the SALES 
the PROFESSIONAL COLLABORA- 


LAURENCE R. D’ORSAY 


“The Profit in Writing’ ($3.00); “Writing Novels 
“‘Landing the Editors’ Checks” ($3.00); 


Topanga 2, California 
“Builder of Literary Careers Since 1919’’ 
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WESTMINSTER ANNUAL 
FOR FICTION 


5,000 for the best novel 


fully the full power of Christian thought and action, 
the Westminster Press has established an annual award 
for a book-length fiction manuscript emphasizing the vigor- 
ous influence of Christian faith in contemporary life or in 
the annals of history. The publishers are looking for a novel 
that is realistic in that it does not ignore the sordid or the 
commonplace in portraying life truthfully . . . believing that 
such a novel can be convincingly realistic without being 
negative, that it can command interest without distortion, 
that it can awaken concern without deliberately shocking, 
that it can be entertaining without offending good taste. 
No restriction is placed upon the setting, the situations or 
the characters in this novel and every manuscript submitted 
will be judged solely on the basis of literary merit. 
Manuscripts may be submitted from April 1, 1946 to mid- 
night, June 1, 1946 and a Certificate of Intention must be 
filed before April 1, 1946. This Certificate and a Prospectus 
giving full instructions are available upon request to: 


I: ORDER TO develop fiction which can dramatize force- 


The Westminster Annual Award 
925 Witherspoon Bldg., Philadelphia 7, Penna. 


THE WESTMINSTER PRESS 


PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 


THE JUDGES 


Philip Van Doren Ste | 


Editorial Consultant, Pocket Books 
General Manager, Editions for the Armed Foca 


Daniel A. Poling 


Editor, Christian Herald 
author of YOUR DADDY DID NOT DIE 


Agnes Sligh Turnbull 


author of THE ROLLING YEARS 


Samuel McCrea Cave 


General Secretary, Federal Council of 
the Churches of Christ in America 


Althea Hester Warren 


City Librarian, Los Angeles Public Libnaty 


Barbara Snedeker Bate 


Fiction Editor, The Westminster Prest 
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